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TUK PlU^;siDENT, 

imti Houu\ 

t H AR Mr. pRi .smK\T : 

On N^ialf of the Xaficina! Acivi»*t>n (touiu it «n Extension and Omtindtn.u Eclura- 
liviu I am {ili-asrd to fon%ard to you our £ii*hth Annual RejK>rt, 77/*^ Jmportamc of 
St f: in-: Ft iiert^f St4 Import f^n- Condfiuiti^ Etfucaihtf. 

In the jiaHt, our Council has frequendy noted the creative rdattonship Uiat has 
ilifvclojTed beiv%*ecn FedtTal agencies and instUuticMis of hi^ier education. This year 
our concern is with the needs of individuals and communities and how the university- 
Fccfeni! atioti^ y parttiership is rt*s|>ondint{ to the requirements of tlie general public. 

rh!t>ufih , Tixt^rsity programs of research extension and continuing education^ 
our FKlera! (Jovemnient lias built a lajKictty to starve imfiortant individual and 
r<nninunity needs in fields as diverse* as health, miiK>rity bu iness and the fine arts, 
The ctwt of nunnutg these needs is counted in billions of dnltan aimually* Our central 
o!)}rciive is to help insure that these univemty-based programs retain, as their centr^ 
f<H UN, service to the <*t>mmtmities and to the people they are intended to serve. 

In this lii^ht. we re»}jectfully sulmiit our findintrs and recommendations througit 
the attached report. 
Resj^ectftiUy, 



Ruth CX CllRAHswrJXfat 
Chairman. 
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THE HIGHEiR EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 
SECTION 109 

riH' N.itioii.i! AiKiMMv tloumil oti KxtiMision and Conlinuini; FUlmation 
* * si, .,11 n'viru till' .uiiiiiiii>lr.itioii .iiid Hlii livrtuss of all fcdrraUv Mtppoitod 
• NtoiiMiiii .iiid roiitimiiim I'dm atiori pmuianis. im ludiiit? (-oturiitiriitv soiviri' \m>- 
yr.nns. m.iki' m otmni'mlalioiis with iv>iH't t tlu'irto. and niakr annual ivjHms * * * 
of iis liudi .i-s and iwoiunuMidations to tlic Sirivtaiy (ol UaxMu Edmatum, and 
\V« half and to tJio I'u'suK nt. " 
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THR IMinmTANCE OF SERVICE 
I'ttlwal Su)>|M)it for Cmitittuittji; Kitucatton 

INTRODUCTION 

Section HH* of the Higher Kduration Act of lfl©5 pm\idp$ that the National 
Advisoiy Ck>uncii on Extension and Continuing Education 

« • ^f^^if f^i^^^g. ffi^. admmhtratwn and effrctit^neis of all ftderalfy sup- 
p0ftc4} extension and continuing tducation programs^ including community service 
programs, make recommendations uHh respect thereto, and make annud reports 
* ^ ^ of its findings and rccomnu ndations • ♦ * the President^* 

This report constitutes the anntiat re\iew reijuired of ttie Ck>unctt: an exam- 
ination of t!)e Federal imoK'eitu?nt in extension, continuing education^ and 
amnuunity ^rvicc proj^ranK 

This Fwlrral imotventent is massive, whether deM*ribed in terms of Federal 
cioltarn ^H*nt, rilucatinnal inf^titutiom involved^ persons directly affected, or rom- 
nnuiittes i<er\ed, It \% an in%ol%en)ent uhich has grov%-n rapidly m-er the past decade 
without tuiving j{ivcn a <ons< ioiis ^ense of direction. It is the resuh of raany 
fHtTerent lawn, administered in many different ways hy many diffeit^nt departmentH 
atid aj^encien of the Federal Go\crn!nent* Yet there are some common strands which 
exptaiti %vhat exists and %vhi< h help reveal both $»trenji|;th» and deficiencies, 

Th0 Nexus 

The one conu^ton denominator for the entire range of Federal activity in 
extension and continuitsi; edi:r:uinn cai* Iw fitmply stated. It is the provision of 
Federal doUan for use hy institutiofn IJ'*heT education in providing to individuals 
and communitir^ tlunc \rrvitc\ id* niifu d as hting sufficiently important to the public 
intert %t to warrant iome drgrer of puhVu financial support* llie ways in which these 
(ioltars are pKnitlecL \hv |MU]H^f^ lor uhich they are H|N*nt and the impact they 
achieve in the jiuWii- interest are *}ierefore all central to our concern. O 



AN OVERVIEW 



titin, atui roinniunily ihc ivsoim^es of higher 

fxlui ation an» appHett to thi» probfrtns of |H>vei (y, 
4 ! iiiif. ihu^ alu M', heahh i\m\ and envittHunentai cleg- 
ia<fatHHn aitut»ii; tithfis. T\m involwinent is funda- 
liu'ntaHy iii;tn^tn|i{ tht* utuvt»t¥tty*R tnidhiniuU sclf« 
iitiaui* ami its ioli» in six iety. 

Ahhtniuii is vUtmw ihh ttm^lv'eniont is atmosl 
irttahiiy ha\tiiic fundamental t^ffiHi^ on nrarlv e\vr* 
as{H i t of AtiKTu an life. 

The )%xsw {lutjKise i)f this Coiim i! h to pii \vay.<; 
in uhiih ihi*^ ritlmil-univei^ty partnerM'S^ *i*n hr 
iiHpniwct for the tHritt'fit of tiur Aim'riran ]H*(»pIe. 

Scope 

In exainininu ih«» hr<»ad ranpc of nativity throu^ti 
frdrialh >up|)oiied proq^ranis of extension, c ontinuin^ 
edtu ation« and eontmunity .servire, we tind !^»nie 212 
iii«itinrt ptinirrarm. uith an annual *«wt of nearly $4 
ht]!ton. W'v find that touch ran Ik* done uithtii 
the FiHiera! (lovernineni and within uttiversitie« to 
iiitpHtve the athtiintstratton and the efTivtimim of 
these* |itiu*ranis. 

For piirjw^M*?* of om review. \%r deiiiif* prfi^rani^ c»f 
<*\fen>ion. ( ofitinuin^ edut atiiHiK and eoni!iunnty %erv^ 
i<e in t!ii*i wav: Tluw federally fundetf prof^ramfi 
w'hWh pio\ide higher edmatiotu nsualty on a part* 
riuie haMK for aduh^t: or which thrcnti^h retH^arrh 
appii4*atir>n« tn^tituttonat aitivities. and te<'hniral 
.tN>is{an« e um* the n^MntntHi of hiq[her education in 
Mip{if>rt of eottnnuntty HfnrtJ* to tnhigate societal proH- 
l4»tn^. I n( hided afso an* those Federal prot^nints which 
sup|xM't hiuher educational opiKMttiaitieK for adults 
wUu are ffiurning for fulUtinie study after a sub* 
stantial hr *ak in tlH* itormal educational proi^^ss. 

Multiplicity of Programs 

S|it*i ifU ally, wt find a {Konounced tnuleni y to leff* 
ivlate and fund these programs as di^rete entities. Tllis 



has led to creation of many programs with similar or 
related purixmrs^ admini^ert^ hy diffen^nt dei^rt** 
nients and agencies. Such a multipiii*ation programs 
spread acrc^is many agencies makes cooniination, 
p{aiming« and eifecti^^e use i4 univeruty resources 
vastly more difBcult. 

Legislative Ufospans 

Mui h of ihc legislation crstablishing these prc^ams 
has a lifespan of 5 \vnv% or less. While there are \'alid 
r(*asons for thi?*, lonu-range planning* eirei iive admin* 
istration, and aehfevemem of Iong<'tt^tm goals are 
hamjK»red within the ( »fivenuneni and within llie utii- 
veiNity becaua* of uncertainty . abcnit .the n>fitintied 
exist ent e of these programs. 

Lack of 
PMicy 

He also fimf that there is no common i>olicy gm- 
f^niins usi* of university re«mrces hy Federal agencies, 
no central agency with primary n^sjionsihiHty for re- 
lating to institutifms of higher c^tucation, and too few 
cfKirdinating niechanisms designed to assure titat the 
many prrnframs of the Federal fJovernment constitute 
a < olien'Ot wliole. Under such ^^nditions, du|^icatton 
of i^ffort and ccnitradicfion of pur])ose are hard to 
avoids 

Need To Strengthen 
Institutions 

l*tnalK% \w rt^«»gni/r that <lespite increashigly heavy 
reiiance on colleges and universities to assist in the 
solution of community |>rol>lems, and despite iwreas* 
inuly heax-y fund outIa)ii for this puriKtse, little has yet 
lieen done by the Federal fJovernment to strengthen 
the ca{)arity of institutions to serve Federal program 
pur|it»<e& Instead, ihe Fetleral (Jtwernnient lias typ* 
iiallv UM^ the existing c|Ualitv of institutional re* 



*<iun cH» aiul thf extstint? striunures for their deli\i?r\% 

in %iKu v and ivstMn h uhii h rftipltastAni ii{nn^adtne: of 
itistitutiotial cuiiabtlities. 

Thvsv diffhniUies ;nv ixt^uvnv ti> the pro^rnt lr£(ts!a- 
tivf b.isr and adtuinkrativt* strtu turr uniier which 
ihvH* pmirratuH ojierate. In nimt* ctetailiHi fomi. we 
ha\i' 1 itt*d and i'xamiiu*d these diffit idttt^ in our t\vo 
tue\ toiH atmual iv|KiitH. Oxer the past year, howtn-er, 
a new difljcnitv has hrrniiu* apfKirent and warrants 
Mifiic s|HH ial M*i utiny. 

Revenue Sharing 

In our Spvrnth Aninia! Report, we endorsed the 
ro«< i pt of ivwnw sharini^ with the qualiBcation that 
i;%tv !m- r\c*it isrd in dividhiir which rateiforiral pro- 
i^umts <ifwndd ft'inain intact when transttionn to re\e- 
nuc-^hatinu a^^p/uai he^ icrur. pAvnts of the past war 
tndi< ate thai thr Ntraiuhffnrwaiti replacement of rate- 
uorital proi^raniH uitfi sfierial rf'\*enne*«i!iarinjj tneas<* 
iin^s {K>M«s pnthlfuis <tf such rcnnpltxitv that further 
reexatnination of thi.H i^sne \s rec|iiired. 

We remain Mionulv supi>orti\r of the f>bjertives and 
pur|>o<;es of the Pn^sident's revenue-sharinR a|V 
prc^aclus; howexrr with res|>ect to programs of ex- 
temion. ((tntinuinir eduratton, and community service 
we earnf*^tly irrotiinirnd that two considerations n)ark 
the tmplrnicntation of that effort. 

• First, if a catruorical pnn?:ram is jtiduod a falhire. 
it J>e t'tttninatrc! as a failure on the merits of thr 
case. Kcvcfuie sharinir siioutd not be used as a 
dens ex machina to eliminate proi>ratns by the 
hack d«ior rnute. Rather the test should be 
%vhcthcr rex enue sharinjr «'an be a nH*ans for pur* 
suinir ^^itnm] piomains thront^h new priwesses of 
derision and action. 

• Second. ff>r manv pur{w>ses we nnist remain a 
sinule nation iath«^r than a c^»!lectioti f>f States. 
Polhjtion of the air is a prohleni for all. Crime 
rec<»L'ni/c<? no Stale boundaries. Problenis of nn- 
eTt)p!o\men t an Iw^tter !)e ciwntw'* at the na- 
tional le\7»I rather than at State tnd Imal levels, 
Povcriv in I.ouisiana is as intif fi a problem for 
.\nieitca as it is for the State. l^nlesK revenue- 
sharinir approaches r<v<»ffni'/e triis, they will be* 
less a \ic tor\ for df*centrali/ation and popular 
control, and ujore a ilefeat for national solidarity* 

\Vi» feel that theie has l»een too much bad rhetoric 
associated with revenue shartnu. Our key concern is 
that the < onditions under which special revenue shar- 



insx njay o{>erate could Ix^ so drawn that local and State 
determinations are not really allowt*d to prevail, and 
that the result may be so diluted that neither Federal 
goals and objecti\*es nor State and local goals and 
ol>jecti\ e.s are pnoperly influendal. 

Xfany of the exten.sion and continuing education 
prvH^rams bv^nn as cateR«>rical Federal qfrant activities 
desene to Ik* continm^d. either in their current form 
or imder revenue sharin&i^. The need for these prc^rams 
continues, and the funds to meet these needs should 
continue to be a\ailahle, whether they are adminis- 
tered as rate^rieal qrants or a feature of a rev*enue* 
sharincj package. 

In short, while we are concerned with how projojams 
are ofx^rated and administered, wt are more concerned 
about the availability and relevance of these pnoaframs 
in tenns of meeting; public needs and pmvidinq; public 
sendees. 

To e?eamine this concern fiom the per»pecti%*e of 
concrete pro((ram activity, we chose this year to focus 
our attention on six areas of im[x)rtant activity in ex- 
tension and conttnuinjo; education. These are: (I) 
Heahh canr (2) continuing education for teachers, 
( !t ) continuini; education for social workers^ (4) pro- 
ffranis for minority businessmen, (5) cuhural pnv 
urams, and (6) prof^rams of education and training 
for public ser\*ice, A sunimar\' of our review of each of 
these pros^ram areas is contained in the ap|>endix to 
this report. 

HeaKh Care 

Thv Federal invoK-ement in the expansion of the 
health care sj-stem has increased substantially in recent 
years. ()tie«^thirti of the 212 Federal pro«rtams of exten- 
sion and continiiinf^ education fall into the general 
category of ^iiealth ser\ ices." 

This Ft*deral involvc*nient uses the resources of insti- 
ttftions of higher education to ser\'e three basic pur- 
jK>si^: (I ) To sitpfKirt basic biomedical nesearch, (2) 
to dev€*lop uH'dicai and he*aith m^^nfHmer, and (.^) to 
extc'nd the benefits of health « ate to hniader segments 
of the vXmerican p<»pulation. 

Throuuh such legislation as the Social Security Act, 
which supports the medicare and medicaid programs, 
the Federal fiovemment has provided the means 
throuuh which lan»e segments of the American IK>pu- 
lation can obtain health care ser\'ices. This has c rpated 
a demand for health ser\*ices greater than the existing 
restMH h base and the available medical manpower 
|KM>! « an provide. Of particular concern to this Council 
is the extettsiim of that iesc*an h Up practitiotiers pro- 
viding health care and the a\ailability of continuing 
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iniucition pio^uuti«i to i*\{Kirid and iin{irtt\v the man* 
pourr \HHi\. 

Vhv nvi*i\ h»t 4 oitttniuuu iniut atifm k af>}Kirt*nt at ali 
tif ihv health |>n>iW>ioiis. 'I'Uis nml sivtm (win 
M*\fi,!l I'aiUus. hut <*?ijHHially fn?iii tlie iiisistfnt'e that 
lUv <(tiaiity t»f ihf health {itdh'sMtnis Ih» iiiaititaimHl on 
a par with t.if\v kiicm!i*iii;i* atui new l(rhnnioi(\. CJoti- 
ttiiuini^ eduiatitm is aki as an f*^^^ntiat i'on>- 

pontMi! of i wivvi u{>^^a(hn^ anioiiK iiiaiiy iiealth- 
iflated CH'( tipatifitis. and as an ivisential nsptmst* to 
niei*t the rvp.indinu and c hangiiiu trspnnsihiiities of 
the {{ralth pnMVssionn thefusi'Krs. 

I'heiv is tcHi.iy an unpnHiHJeiiti^d iniennit within 
th'se iHxM'ev^icm^ to rei'X.iniiue the continuinp; edura* 
tjon needs v{ thrir nnMnlwrs and to use the licensing 
atid tffiifiratinn pt«Hr» as ways to instire that their 
rjjfn>U-fs will (oiitinue their (*ciut'ation and inrn»3se 
thru proffssiMnai ro'iu|>etenie. ♦ 

Fedeialh sup{;<»rt<-d proirianis of continuini; educa- 
tion in h-.thh and nif<h< itje therefore a t HenteIc 
qtniip with wc*ll-di*hnrd turds atid interests, as well as a 
I iirntei<* \\hii i> iM'liexes siron^lv in continuinfif eduea* 
tion as a neirssaiy itnoUary U* nuintaininu: pit>fi»s- 
sional skills and stand.irds. 

Sitnilailv. throutrh rei.*i<tnal nic^tiieal pnn^ntnis. 
m iuhhinhiHid health i Hnics. an-a health education 
renterv. federallv sn])|M>rted pri»Kraiusan*M*t*kinf( inno* 
\aii\'e wa\N ti» tiansfi-r the In-nelits of a university- 
luNcd bioniedit al irseardi indiihtry to thost* who are 
tncHit in nrrd of sui h ln-nelits. The d(*velopnient «>f 
fheM' ( ottunutiitv-hased health t are facilities is a vital 
part of the Federal stiatevry tn e\t(*nd heahh can* to 
expanding portions of tin- American |)opulation, and h 
A rrlirt tion of a Federal dc*tcrnnnation to help design 
and tinplrnient a health cate deliver\- s\-steni that will 
tiispetiM ethi ii'titlv hasit health srr\ ii i*s to individuals 
and t unuutniities. 

Continuing Education 
for Teachers 

In the pa-^t. Federal interest in teaclier training c en- 
tered i»n NUppoit i>f piesi-iAiie trainiliji^ of teachers to 
meet the professional niati|H>wer nee<ls of all |i-veK 
of th(* educational svstmi. from elementary educatiiui 
m the imi\(*isity |Nftstui'aduati* level. The maf^nitude 
of F< ilrial inli-ie^t has ureatly dinunisli(*d in recent 
MMts. pritnarilv as a result of leveling student enroll- 
n.'*tits and, cooMHinetnly. lower tnstuutional man- 
pi»\\er needs. 

As a result. Federal sup)*oit fiu* teacher trainint; 
is now sliiftitiu from preM»rvjce trainini? to inservi<e 
iiaitiinu: fii»m pHnhit inu uieatiT inunlM*rs of teachers 



to improving; the cjualiiy <^f teachers ahvady ctnplovYd, 
(*onttmiinm education is therefore lH*comint( a more 
im|NM'tant element in tlie Federal Govenunent's con- 
cern with ({tiaiity education. 

liotipietl with this concern is niouiuini; piihlic pres* 
sure for the* teaching profession to stand accountable 
for |»eiformant e within the classrooni. We repard this 
trend as bf^th healthy and important. We dc? not Ih*- 
lie\e that academic fiwckiin should ptxivide a sanc- 
tuary- for ineptitude: con%t*rseK we Ijelievc the {nibtie 
can and should demand excH'lIence frcnn those public 
s*M%ants who clioose a teaching career. As a results 
we strongly favor an increase in continutnt>: educa- 
tion pn^ranis for teachers and supjxjrt tlie i^dire<--» 
tion of Federal assistance from preserx ict* to inser\'irc 
training of the teaching profession. 

Continuing Education 
for Social Workers 

Federal support for ttte continuing education of 
scK'iat workers is being sharply cMirtatled (*x(*ept for 
thtw categories of social workers who ha\e some 
direct aililiation with health serv ice. Continuing edu* 
cation programs f«»r those <ategories of social workers 
which an' more closely identiltnl with the nonclinical 
si>cial action programs have all but disapfwared. 

There are 18r>.(MK) professionally trained s<}cial 
workers in the United States. The spate of new social 
programs^ created within tin* past decade, was not 
match(*d by a commensurate growth in the num- 
bers of professionally trained so<-ial workers. Nearly 
60 ])eri ent of our pr*>fcssi«>nalty trained social workers 
today ha\e lieen acti\e for two d("cades or nion*. 

Social programs ha\(* undergone* dramatic change: 
prf>fessional social workers, as a group, ha\e been 
ptactii ing for a lelatively k»ng iM»riod. It is not sur- 
prising. tlu-r«'fore, that o\er 75 jK'nent of practicing 
social workers ha\-e indicated in a recent survey that 
they participated in continuing (*dmatton activities 
within the past \'ears. In that sanu* sui\ey, ^Von- 
timiinir education" outnuiked all other categories 
tdentilieii by scK'ial workeiTi as an area of major pro- 
frssional need. Of the 86 professional sihools in social 
work. 6;i ha\e now (established foimal programs in 
continuing education. 

1 i(»ni urrently, mmt of the pci*s(»ns draw n into the 
evpanding MH-ial programs generat(*d during the 1%0's 
wen* not pn>fessi(malty traine«l. They were si*h»ctt*d 
ftir their en.husiasm. their raiial identity or simply 
th''ir axailabilitx* to (ill organty:ational vacancies. 
Ei|uipping thesi' |M*rsonH with the format training to 
suppl(*mciit their joli*gained ev{>eiience constitutes 



another .ind iHtH.iily iftijKirtant iwiuruins efiltira- 
timi uiH%i wiiUin tUv hioail Mil oS s^u ia] uork. 

Pn^rams for Minority 
Businessmen 

vniuK nfifMHitv |miUi t|>aii<»n in I>umuo»;* ivi|uiii»s n 
ntnmKW i'lnplMMH m rdui ation, Uaintn^^ mhI tiviinU 
ral ;i5Msiatur ftu* niintHily )niHitu*!^uuMi. Vhv l-Wvial 
vffiH't luH t ou« vntiaiint tm pnmiVmv: f iipital for niinort>> 
iiy lniMm*H% ^nnvtlu and hi* plami M^o UttK' t*in]>iiash 
Jlia^»a^i•ln^m a^i^Utant t' an an t^^ H-ntiat votc»Har>' to 
thr uroutli and MU^ixal o( ^ui h bustnf«i!^. TUv resuU 
lias iM't'H a hii»lr lailiiif tait» and a ^nm inj^ diM*nrhant* 
nient with ihv faoijrain, 

T\mv is tuf MtiipU' mni'dv. An infiaMiui tunv »f 
MMuui .«MitiM*lbiu. ^laulin^ in liuMnm jmu ttvo, and 
iiMdtly ♦ivaiia^ilc tt***{irnrid a.sHstamv durinsr *hf» fim 

< nliral yvAt^ <»l a *;f\v hminr^fi mn-ds t<» In* nralini at 
ujany \Hnms thnutfilum the anintrx. Whilr the Ft^- 
rial f tuv(*innH nt t an tak«' tht* k':*d in rn'atinu siu h an 
iniiaMTiu ttirr. \hv nniw (<M>{M'iatHH> of Irntitn^ in- 
Miiiiiioii!^ and imtiiuthuKH of hia[her cduntion is 
mjutrtxl. 

\Vf Ih'lit'Vf that toHr^in* and uni\\*tsitu*H havr a 
unu{ur up|Hnttinity for puhlir wntrt- in ti^liticiti to 
Frdnal pri>uianis for minority luisint^^nton. Hy v\- 
trndinu ten linu at at^sistanrr. and hy di^iunttm t dfiatU • 
programs of traitiui|if fw minority entn'prmunir!*, in- 
stituti<»u% of liii^hcr tnhu ation 4 an jila\ a t-ritit at roh* in 
fnstfiitiu fc^rins of MX^iai rhaniri* uhit'ti utiuUI hrinu 
nitnoritirstiiffii-ac tivfly into thr nMimfivaniof Ann-n* 
ran t'MMicnuii life. 

Cultural Programs 

Frdfta! H!i{;jifirt for thr ait« :itul huntanitif*^ rrprr- 
siHiis <mi* ii{ ihv nu}st rajmlly tvNipantlintj ai ttvttit*s of 
thi' t rdrial f JoMTinnrnt. I.arurK as a n*suU of tlH» 

< tration of thr National Foundation on tin* \ris and 
tilt* tlttnianitMH in l!^r>. thr (lovrnunrnt ban assunird 
a Hia jnt i(S|Kmsibitit\ in areas ttiat it {nr\ ioti.sty as* 
suntrd to Ih' thr «»{H^'ia! roturrn of tlir privatr sertor 
and tn(i«*|M'ndrm phibnthropy. 

Frdrral Hupf*ort for thr foumiation in hsral yrar 
l**7*i anioiintrc! to $^*'i.6 nntiion: a year latrr. thr 
foundatif>n wa^ auth(»riAHi a hudurt of $1 l.i nuIHfm. 
thus fnakinu iUv Frdrral (to\rmnirnt thr Uiri;<st fiintflo 
{nitron of thr art^^ and thr iuitnanitirs. l)r<»pitr thr 
ntaunittich* of thi*w still-^cnvinif sums, thp Federal 
C Jf»\rt«nit*tit itsi'lf as onlv a {>artnrr \nth othrr 
ioHtitutimis .ind indivichials in provtdini>[ Miirly nrf*drd 
Mip|Miit t(Mtdt«trai ac tivitirti. and ha^i niaudatt^i Ktatr 
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irrant pro^raniii and statewide advs^ir> iwuiriis to help 
ini])h'mrnt that vie^v. 

I hrouuli the National Fndowtnrni for the ilte 
Xational Etniouinent for die Humanities, and other 
Frdrral amrni irs, M^ntiirant rilutlH are utuirnvay * ( 1 ) 
To provide urnrra) «*\ipjH»it to enable artiste atid hu- 
nianiMH to prartire tlieir diNi ipiines^ and (2> to relate 
iIm* arts and huntanitie<^ to vontenifKH-an affain and 
roninnniity problems. In the latter instanre. h^th en* 
dounients liax-e inittatc^I pwturams tluiX Mip|>ort tht* 
}iartiri{xition of artists and humanists to aid the gen- 
eral fmhfi<' to understand puhlii- issuiHi nuttt* bioadly 
anil to lirlp ronimunities rescdw tlieir uniiil and reo- 
ntnnii* proWrnw. 

Education and Training 
for Public Enrico 

rhe Frdrral Oinrnuneui, on hrhalf of its tniittary 
and riviiian work forrr. is a major fntKlurcr and con- 
sumer oi cxintinninu echu-ation. Sime the enartnient of 
the (;ovrrnment Eniptow*s Jrainini; Art of 1958, an 
rs'funsion atid improwtnt^t uf i^lmatton and traintnjq; 
for the Federal rivil !jt*r\ i< e has o<'< urred. Through it5 
own proj^ranis <if eduralictn and training, as well a» 
fhmuKli rxjunded use uf roUeges and unin'rsiti^Mi, the 
Fedria! Government h seeking to iitsun* that its em- 
p!o>ees leniain abreast of mnv knoulcti^e, skiiK and 
tiHhnoIouii*sf. 

The ntilifaiy dt^nirtmt*nt^ haw kmg ago f^tahlixhed 
a strong l onrern for education ancl training of ntili* 
tar\' {.H^mnmrt. 1'hriHigh a vast and iniir^ontHTted 
network of t-diuationai f«iriliti(x tl«'y pun ide pn»fps- 
sional ethn ation and tc'ihniral training wbirh mret^ 
hiuh stamiaids of rvcrUenrr In additicut the unlitary 
dt*partmrnts luivr enrouragrd and supfxirted i*xtensi\^ 
inv4>)\rment in miivrrHiiy rontinuing echiration pro- 
grams in thr ellort to tm mmm^ the edurational attain^ 
ments of |M*rMms in militarx' service. 

institutions of 
Higlter Education 

In thr final analysis, the Mucess or failurr of fed- 
erally sup[KM-tc%i pnnirams of extension^ eontiiiuing 
edurati^m. and 4tmnnuntty ^er\ii*e hinges tm the }x*r- 
formanrr of partit ipatin!>f iolk^ges and utmersitiefi* 
Fhr qtiality of their |)rrformatur. tn tmtK dejirndsou 
a tmtnt)er of intertelated fartors. 

Interest 

Hu*h int4*rest in eomnnmity spr\'i4*e and rontinuing 
rduration has In^en sparki*ti tiy disparate events whirli 
havr rotnridt^l in timr. *Fhr levrltng or dirHtir in stu- 
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fnniiliitiiitH .it uum\ i oIK-^oh am! unUiMNittfs has 
ifltMstnt f.i* iliiifs .itai t.H ulxs i^mhui wliii h aiv lunsig 
apiflifil to ifMiltftituiL* filth •iliiui .HiU i*>nununit\ 

Faitit ipatinn iti jMOsiatti^ nf fXtrti>UMi. t tnUinuini? 
f*i]uiatti»ih ant! cununiniUv m'ivui' in tli?'n*forc viewed 
a> ati in< tfa«»ttiulv .ifiiai tixo asptu i <*f titstitutional 

NontradHionai Approaches 

An iiu^irasiii!* tmnibi*r of rolle^t^j^ and iiniversitieH 
ha\f iitatif sjHTia! rfVotl!* tn ixnlostpri their traditional 
rdtiiMtinnal c^ffcTtupH and their ttadittinia! dei^tw n*- 
f|uireTneiit'^ in order t*> lietter stMx ice the jmrt-tinie stu- 
dent. The ad\ l ilt of tile external depitr. the eoniptvs- 
s'uni cif MMiifstfr-l<nii: tourHes ifito a jjerind of several 
<la\^ .itiii the UM- uf various t <»lleiie level *Vqtuvalcnr\'' 
fsanunalionH havi» n'vitalimi interest in continuinf? 
eihii aiion. \W an iniauinati\e array of n»eans- • 
(ouiwhnir. i'\auiiiiatinn. formal eoutM's. tra\eU ami 
work i-\{«'rifnt f Atm us: tUrtu many institutions are 
|M<»nn !ini» lh<' ionie[tts nf *'an individual rurriru- 
hifit": thai is. a {m>urant of uulixidual learning which 
stilts the* nt^'d of a {Mrtii itlar studerji while MKVtint?: 
at adrtnti tost-* of Hidlu ieni v ff>r the award o( a hae* 
( .t!autt*.st(* tlrutee. 

Ii<\i»iid this, entiielv new in>titiition.s. re|MeseiitinR 
major iti-jKOtuit*'^ front ttadiut»n. havr Ixvn * leated to 
till ihr uto\%'iiii; nerd in < c»ntininnir edueation. Atanni^ 
tJtfM*. Knipitr State Cltillotie a part of tlie university 
s\sti*m of the Statr of Xou York is de. Jonstratini: the 
kinds I if th Aihihties and ri?uc ational pritu iples best 
stilled tti the adult \\hi> >ofks odueaticmal riiriehnient 
.Old «<( .ulfMiiir i it*(!riitiais. 

Summary 

Thfse de»\elo]»niflUs yise- en»oMMt»inu lestinmny to 
tfie liKiwth atiii \itaht\ of the lOhanuiti^ echieation 
fii !d A sjiri ia! trihtitc* clue to the thou:%»,nds of htdi- 
\tdnals. hundreds nf .ir.tdettiic institutions, and the 
liniitrd nuinlx'r of loundatiouN and |Hc»fe«isitmal asso- 
I iatioiiH uhi< h havr inad<' posvhk* these advances and 
whii h aie pinvitlini^ a stiont! base for further piocress, 
SjniilHih. wr ir< nirni/r and ai knowlc'dyo the erurial 
role of Federal h v^islation and doll.iis in jMti\ idintr the 
o|ijit>ttuhitv and the trsourcrs which enahle educa* 
tifiiial iMstittnion^ to srnr coniniunity uiteivstsaitd the 
lontinuiii^' rdu< aiion nrr<ls nf our Mu^iety, 

Feedback Effect 

Not many yr.us auo. a inatked tendem y existed to 
niakr sharp distiii? lions Iwtween an institution's h.isic 



tvs|HntsihiUtirs itt ftill-tiine students and it% rommu- 
nitv scr\iee activities. The two efTorts were perceiv<?tl 
as unrelatfHt and jH'rl*aps coiufR'titive. As tnntf and 
niou« institutions haxe Iwotne xmtv dei*ply iiuoKed 
if! c<nnniunity Muvice. they find tliat tliis imt>l\ement 
itt the wiitld ait)iitid them prcKlizces learnings wliieh 
can Im* fe<l l>;tck into the normal cinrictdutn. Hence 
contnumity H*r\ice is not simply a tme-way flow of 
extending; univet^ity resiHirets to H*r%e ptihlir needs. 
What is consistently gaimnl hy tlie faculties involved 
is in siijht. penijiective, and n*levant experieiKe in 
the n*alitit*s of public proldenis. These gains aiv im* 
proving oncatnpus teaching ainl itsearch in hundreds 
of institutions today. 

Increases in Part-Time Students 

For the past % years, the ntnnb-T of j>art-tiim* stu- 
dents attt'tKling institutions of higher education has 
rxceedeil the nutnlnn- of full-time students. The part- 
time students, however, still mnain the stepchildren 
o( higher education. Their tuition pajtnents are often 
projMutionally higher than those of ftdl-tiine students. 

Most of thes<» part-time students an* working adults, 
hut the differences implici! in this are sometimes not 
taken sufficientlv into actount and they are exposed 
to teathinu techniijui^ and materials tnulitionally 
fouiul appixipriate for juveniles. Classes arp still t€X> 
f»ften scheduled fot the convenience of the institu- 
tic»n aiul its factdty. not for the convenience of the 
athilt stiuient. Federal soident assistance pr«^rams 
are still stnmgly biased in favor of the full-time stu- 
dent. ![ow«»\en this tiegtci t of the part-time student 
shows de'finite signs of chanije. 

Evaluation of the 
Title I (HEA) Program 

Xo report of this t-cnmcil would be complete with- 
tMU a s|H«cific mention of the connntmity sen ice pro- 
yearn cMahlished tuuler tith- I of the Higher Eduea- 
tion Act. Over the pa>t year, we ha\e Irecn conducting 
a nationw ide review of the title I (HEA i progratn as 
mandated hy the Education Amendments V t of 1972. 
In concert with thr consulting fmn of Peat. Mar- 
wick. Ntitthel! & C:o.. we are reviewing title I prey- 
cuts ill apptoximately :M) States. The pur|»ose of these 
rexiews is to detennine which projects represent the 
most effective use of title 1 fimds. In this regard, 
\\v are .se(*king to establish, on the basis of certair '•ri- 
teria of soccess. the kinds of project activity which 
best expiesN the puiposc*s of the title I pmgiatn. 



tointntttn s tItiiH* iiiU liin jit«tv«u*s\ rejjotlN on our rval- 
lutftni In thrsf !r|Ntr{s, \u h.i\r (itMiruHi xhv frarii<*- 
>Mnk uithin ulmh xhv fvalu.uion >> In-in^ (otidiu Utl, 



illusttaiUf of ttiajor issues aflWting the program^ and 
haw olTort'tl muuc trntati\r l ondusionH which are now 
hi'ini» t*xanttiucl in di'|>th as wv prcx-ccd with data 
i^atlierinu and anaKiik \Vr ckikxx to pment our final 
rt'jKnt to the C!ongre?is on Manh :^!, U)75. [J 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND 

EXPLANATORY COMMENTS 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



I 

Bet-auM* of the acrrlrratinj? rate of medirai and 
M ifntiiu ({e\i*U>i>nuMU4 the medirai pn^mion within 
ihv \rds\ ilvcMle hs^ gi\en Mibstanttal mpport to the 
rnit'rjsfrnre of continuing mcdira! education prop^ram^^ 
fsjxHially al ih<* ptTHtgraduate Ic\t!. These prp^iframs 
are largely twhtiiral in nature and are designed pri« 
maiily In help pre%t»nt professional obsolejicenee and 
to niaintain the eurrently acceptable standard5( of 
ntediiMi practice. 

At the sante tinu*. and iai^^ly as a rp«uU of Federal 
initiative, avu'ss to tnedtcal care has been increased, 
most notahty amonfif the poor, the ethnic minorities* 
and the di^iadvantaged. Although the technical com- 
inMent e of the heahh carr provided to these indt* 
% iduali^ i5^houfd He no lej»s or prrater than the technical 
f ouiffftem'e of the heaith <-are p«n*ided to others* it 
is our obsenation that treatment nuiy be tnipmvetl 
siijtiilicantly if more jih^Tdcians and their i^tafTs are 
f;untliar with the diMinrtive ntental, social, and envi- 
foninenial pn*s.sures which often complicate the deliv- 
rn nf heaUh cart* to such individuals. 

We recommend that the Federal Govemnient 
support and enwurage teachhi^ institutions to 
desif^n and implen^nl continuity educatim 
prc^^ms that enhance the physician's ander<» 
standing of the special f^aith care needs of the 
poon 

li 

Tlirouirh tnedi< are, medicaid* and similar proj^^ms, 
the Ftnlerai fJowrtuuent has played a major role in: 
* } J Iticreastnqc the {nibfic ch»mand for quality health 
care, and (2) pmvidini; the financial assistance to pay 
fi>r smh viHw Mitch of this Federal activity ha<J or- 
i uni»d abruptly and with inadequate forethoufifht to 
the effeetH it would have on the allocation of health 
i .uc re«>urces. 
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The straining of these resource has called attention 
to the need for the rapid develc^jment of continuing 
medical education programs, and the upgrading dl 
individuals in the allied health professions. In the past. 
Federal ^nctes have generously supported medical 
educ ' ion ; they have not been ec}ually as generous in 
the support of the allied health fields. 

This CkRtncil is concerned about the status of those 
in the allied health professions^ particularly in lif^t 
of the facts that: (I) Indtvtduak in these fields are 
increasingly needed for the effective delivery of h^th 
care services ^uid (2) these professions have tradi^ 
tionaliy provided an entn* j>oint for disad\*antaged 
and minority groups into the medical and health 
professions. 

We reeimimend that the AUted Health Pirofies^ 
dims Perscmnd Training Act and the Rq^cmal 
Health program be reauthorimi to help main- 
tain and raise the lAandards of practice dF ilume 
in the allied health fields. 

Ill 

A total of 86 jjeriTnt (17 million) of the American 
popubtion over the a^ of 65 suffers from chronic 
disease. These persons make greater use of health care 
facilities; require more sul>stantial attention of health 
( are fjersonnel ; and at the annual avwage rate of $8(X>, 
pay more for health cart^ services than do others below 
the age of 65. In addition, the aging comprise the 
majority of those conunitted to mental instttutiotis and 
are the tnajor recipients of the health care provided 
through nursing homes, over 40 jwrcent of which are 
funded directly and indirectly by the Federal 
ttc^venunent. 

I>espite theia» %un% the professional ar»d ancillary 
manpower res|>onsive to the special needs of the aging 
are acutely lacking, as are lacking the training pro- 
i^rams atid continuing education opportunities neces- 



sar>' to iikrease the numbers and quaiity of this 
i}iaii|Mnvef . 

Ve recognize the special heahh care ne^ 
of ihe afpiiK and recommend increased Federal 
support for the training of geriatric psychiatrists 
and counselors^ mratal institution staffs, nurs* 
ing home staffs, and the perscmnel of other 
institutions that routinely provide care tfus 
aging* 

IV 

Tlic Federal (Jovemment has assumed an on-going 
rrsfjonsibility to help maintain the quality of the 
teac hing pn^fessbn, particularly at the elementary* and 
src onclan levels of instruction. In recent years, man<- 
p<nvfi uiH\k for tlie teac^iing profession liaw stabilized 
for ihv first time in decades. Proportionately fewer in- 
cite ichialH are bt ini? recruited into the profession, and 
pfoj><»rtu»nateIv ffwrr individuals arc retiring from the 
pnifcssion than f%'er before. 

Thv niajority of teaehrrs in the schools today, con- 
srcjurntK , ha\r arrnicd substantial exjwrience and are 
bewnd the credentialing and licensing stages of their 
pnifcsHionai drvplopinent. As Federal agencies con- 
sider shifting the focus of their support for teacher 
trattiing from numerical increase to inipro\Tment of 
(juality, fcKU5 must also shift froni preservice training 
to insi^nit e training at a fairly advanced and sophis- 
ttcatrd le\.*l 

As a conilIar\' to support for inser\*ice training for 
ex|>erienced tearhen;, Federal agencii^s, especially the 
Office of Eduration and the National Institute of 
Kducatton. should imdertake demonstration projects 
toward the development of acceptable tea< her evalua- 
tion tr<1micjues. We \tew the development and ap* 
plication of such demonstration projects as essential 
to thr tnaintcnance of quality teaching in the schools. 

We recommoid that the Federal commitment 
to inservice continuing education for experienced 
teachers be uicreased and strengthmed and that 
immediate attention be given to the develc^ 
ment and dissemination of improved teacher 
evaluation lechmques. 

V 

The relationship between local schools and local 
coniuiunitics has ( hanged. Increasingly, the quality of 
teai hing that takes place in the schools is being directly 
relutfil to till' special rieeds of the communities these 
schools arr designed to ser\*c. As a consequence, schools 
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are being urged by hxral cpmtnunities to demonstrate 
a more relc%*ant interrst in community' problems and 

issues. 

We regard these as basically healthy changes. They 
are in keeping with a broadening accountability by 
the m1u>o!s to the public which suppotts them. To aid 
schools to relate better to coninmnity needs, it is our 
view that teacher-training institutions ought to play a 
vital role in ah^rtii^ teachers to community needs 
through the kinds of continuing education prc^rams 
provided to thcdsi. 

Oreater use of local institutional and manpm\^r 
sources can significantly affect the performance of 
teachers in the classrocnn. By utilizing such bcal in^ 
stttutional re«>urces as day care centers, public as- 
sistance and family welfare agencies, and correctional 
facilities as appropriate sites of teacher-training ac^ 
tivittes, teacher-training institutions may help expand 
a teacher's comprehension of the community he cr she 
serves. In addition, by supplem. * ling regular teacher- 
training faculty ivith panlcipation by local com- 
nnmit)* leaders in the preparation and retraining of 
teachers, these institutions can also demonstrate their 
willingness to absorb into the curriculum the positive 
contributions that community baders can proride to 
ethicattonal renewal. 

We recomomid that teadier-tratntng insttttt- 
tions promote inservice training iqiportunities 
at i^ch cimunanity'^based locations as day care 
centers, public as^stance and family welfare 
agencies correctional instftuttons lutd crther 
local agendesy and that th^ same institutions 
broaden their pn^Krams to include the partici- 
pattern by conunimlty leaders in the training erf 
teachers* 

Vi 

Teacher-training institutions exercise a major re* 
s|K)nsibiiity in helping teachers respond to changing 
professional needs. These institutions hmvever often 
lack the special resources that \muld enable them to 
provide teachers %rith the full range of services they 
ref{uire. Most of these resources, particularly research 
and research byproducts, exist in a select group of 
larger universities to which teacher-training institu^ 
tions ant! teachers do not haw ready access. 

It is our view that cooperation between research- 
oriented universities and teacher-training institutions 
should be ex|>anded. Through greater faculty con- 
sultation, program sharing and research transmittal 



iiiul applu auoti, t\\cM* luiiversities may greatly expaivd 
tiu' ubiitly of tcac hft-tiaiittng institutions to provide 
tcMt lifts uith a iitlln ami more titnely n»!#p()fwe to ihviv 
ptiifr^ionat needs* 

We recommemi that Fedmi support en- 
courage the tnuifiniittal nf relevant researeh 
from major research universities to teacher- 
training in^ititutions throu^ appropriate cmi* 
tinutng education and extension services* 

VII 

in rci-ent years, the Federal Go\*emment has made 
sttbstantial cutbacks in Federal support for social work 
tratniuM^ pnnrrams. This has seriously affected the ahil- 
itv of ?H h<>ols of scK^ial wwk to produce the manpower 
tircilinL particularly in the areas of health assistance 
Mu\ heahh maintenance. 

I>i^spilc lhe!ic manjx)\ver training adductions. Fed- 
eral Iri^isKitioii to Hup{>ort and expand the health care 
ilfUverv nstem has i^rtnvn si^iftcantty. Social workeis 
Uaw traditionally exercised major resfwnsibiHties in 
tUv delivery of health servi< e and infomtation. We view 
ihcH* res)x>tisibiIttieH as positive ami constructive and 
anticipate that they will he ex{iand(*d aK a result of the 
Health Nfaintenance On^anisrations Act and other 
Federal health-n»latt*d legislation. 

He recommend that FL-dcrai ma^wwer tram- 
ing programs for professional social workers be 
maintained and strengthened to continue their 
ability to participate actively in the delivery of 
health care .^rviees to eqiandtng segments of 
the American public* 

VIII 

.V niafor development in social work has been the 
partit ipation of paraprnfesstonals and nonprofessionals 
in the clt-livery of social services, Ahhough the |>artic- 
tpatio!) «if thrsp indixiduals is essential and has had a 
major ttnpat t on the availability of sottal services, 
many of them lack the training needed for effective 
|*erfonnanre. 

Most current continuiuR education programs are 
iHrrrtrti primarily to professionally trained social 
workers. It is our virw that more programs should be 
desij^nrd for those who have major social service re- 
spoHKihilities hut who havf ncwr been exposed to pro- 
fpsnional <io<*ia| work training. Such training, we 
l>elievi\ would help uj^rade the quality <rf social serv- 
i« e jx'rsonnel: expand a common understanding of the 
pritu'ipIrN of fiocial work : and help improv*e the effec- 



tiveness with which scx'ial senic^ agencies restiond to 
cliettt tieeds. 

We propoHi* that the National Institute of Meatat 
IfealthV (Uintinuing Education Branch exercise lead- 
eti;liip in iilentifytng the training needs of paciprofes- 
st<mals and designing prtn^ratus resj)onsive to those 
neeils. 

We recmnmend that studies be undertabai 
to measttre and project the extent of the in- 
vdvement of paraprofessionals and mmpn{&» 
sionals engaged in social wwfc activities, and 
that a ^lecific focus of the% studies be the 
determination of the kinds of continuing educa- 
titm programs that would be most hdlpful in 
extending prof^hmal social work training to 
thcitt. 

IX 

The ability of ethnic cultures to maintain their iden- 
tity and to transmit tliat identity from one genera- 
tion to the next is made difficult by the tendency of 
the mainstream of .\nierican cultuml tradition to ab- 
sorb and dilute surh cultures. In the process^ much 
craft, folfclort, language, and art ait* lost. 

Thc«je who are trften most knowledgeable about the 
past of ethnic cultures are the senior members of these 
cultures. By providing continuing education opportu^ 
nities to elderly members of these cultures, the Council 
wishei to underline a |)osition which it has taken re- 
peatedly in the past — that continuing education is a 
lifelong effort and does not end at prescribed times in 
an indtviduars life. 

We propose that the National Endowment for the 
Arts and the National Endowment for the llumani-* 
ties undertake demonstration projects that will train 
senior members of ethnic cultures to teach these cul- 
tures to schoolchildren at the earliest level of instruc- 
tion, and that through such projects, a double purpo^ 
will he »er\rd: (1 ) Of denn^nsttating the continuing 
usefulness of the elderly to society, and (2) of preserv- 
ing and strengthening an understanding of ethnic cul- 
tures by transmitting an awareness of these cultures 
through the classroom to young [>eople. 

We reconunmd that elderly members ol 
ethnic groups be trained to teach ethnic cultures 
to schoolchildren at the earliest possible levd 
of instruction. 

X 

Although thi' Ainnican bit enteimial is a nationiil 
celebration, stilMtaiitiat efforts arp being made to aiisiirc 
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that thv ivMiiwtiow has Mn»tii: ^rassixuns Mipjmrt 
anu»Ui4 total t (MnitiuHttifs ltt dflp iianpirt thr full 
tulitifal Munituatut \*\ tfir \iin iiian krvc»lution. and 
to imrraM* xhv vtH^mMum hvlwiHtx msUUil'ums of 
liitilu*! fthi4 atiofi aiul Im al 4 oiniituiHttes. it is uii^cil that 
tinixfisitv rvfrtiMOfi svn h ts hfu time a rna joi iiistruincrit 
t}nt«ui:h w. h ttnivft^it\^haMHi aili^t^ aiuj hiitiianists 
4 an join with linal i oniniufiitif'* in planning and itn- 
ph'nu'ntini; pm^iauiN to expand liif puf>lii\ undi^i- 
sCandinu <»f thr AuumI* an ixpcrifntf. 

rni\ftMi\ ii'MUittis ha\f \wn u>*fd insularly hy 
IVdfial auotii us to aiii in thrir itv»]H»nM» to conunutiity 
nifds ant! jnohj^nK. this hasotten Ifd to a pnnlurtivr 
and jH>\ifi\f jMilnt iship anions: tmivrnities. iOinniU" 
niiK >. and Fotlfral au<'!H'i«'N. 

We recmnnicnd that the Aitiertcan Re^olutton 
Bfc<*nfcimial C^otimiisHKm and the National 
FoumJatMm on the Arts and the Huniantttei^ 
jointh primwte public fKtrticipation in the 
ceiebratinn «f the American Revalution by u$»ing 
univerf^ity e\teni>ion nervices to involve arti$t<^ 
and huinani«(tK in cnnintunity pianninj^ of bicen- 
tennial artivitieit. 

XI 

S4h<HtN of huMni'v^ ?nanai:eim»rit have iiot tradi* 
ti<»nall\ had ^pn ial c apabilities in the field nf mnill 
huMnr>s adrninistrattiui. and the* void is enen moro 
ptomninied with n'sj)r< t to n)nu>rity enterprise. In 
addition, few s< h{H>ls have had omanizetl {no^nnns f)f 
H*searf h and te< hniral a?5.Histatu e fcK'nsinir on ilw. nu- 
noiily husiih-HMuan, It tht irfore esjHrially int|K^rt;int 
that institutions of hip^rr ednration be stinudate<i to 
nioutit pioirranis whirh fiK us ufx^n these m^s. The 
expanMon of n)inoritv enterpriw' re(juir«*« a network 
of edui*atif>na!. traijiinu. and reMsin h resoun es which 
ran sustain >uch an rffort, 

Firld investigations and ivj>orts compiled hy both 
tfie Spin ial I'a.sk Fon e tm Minraity Enterprise and the 
(teneial Arrountinij Offire suRgest that the type of 
niana^enirnt assistame extended to tuinority business 
jH'i-sons often im-ih to fx* tailorniade anrf adapted to 
the *i|)et ial eireninstanrt s of the business in question. 
Mon*ovrr. sta h serv ice n<«eds to be readily available 
mi a tifnrlv I>asis and not be deferred until businesses 
are in finanrial jeopardy. Also, the resources of banks 
and other Irruiin^ institutions as well as business and 
nianam*nirnt associations constitttte a relatively un- 
tapjied pool of ex{>ertisc! which could be effectivelv 
deployetl to assist minority businesses. It. therefore, is 
essfuttal that l>f»th educatifmal and private financial 
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and business t^rganizations be coordinated and become 
more direc tly invi>lved in ser\ iciiic( minimty businesses 
on a loniiiuiintc kisis and in wa%-s sj)ecilic to the n *eds 
f)f intlividuid busim*sses. 

We rectmiB^nd that ineFeased Federal sup* 
poK be given to a select number of poslsecondary 
institutioas whtcfa would ^erve as resource cen« 
ters tfcrough which research, liaininf;, and tech* 
nical assistance progran^ for minority business 
enterprise would he developed. We fttrthw 
T^iomniend that such resource centos he 
cummuntty-based and utiKze the expertise of 
local businesses and finaiicial iastitutions. 

We also reeonmiend that these resource cen- 
ters make practical business experience avail* 
able io minorit)' busines^s candidates through 
intern or apprenticeship prc^rains involving 
especially successful busiitesses including th€M 
owned by minorities. 

XII 

ihvr the past 15 u^ars, significant progress has been 
made in iniproviisf^ education and training in the 
pubiit st*rvice. The skill aful exjierience de\Tk>j>ed by 
the l*.S. Clivil Servk etl inmission in pnn*iding leader- 
ship to Federal depiirtnieuts in education and train- 
ing < <?!istitutes an ini|K>rtant resource ft)r iinpiwing 
publit administration at State and hn al levels of gov* 
ernment. As inrreasinixly conip}c*x and chalk*ni;ing 
tasks confront State and 1<h al f)fficials, assistiince from 
the (^oniuussion in providing them with advice and 
guidance in education and training can haw a sig- 
nificant effect on the quality of governance in our 
Federal strurtme. 

Much education and training is in the nature of 
pre|)aration for the future. If it is to have tnaxitnuni 
impact, the education and training of public officials 
nnist l)ear a relationship to f\iture career directions, to 
the extent they < an l>e pkinned or known in advance. 
While an exi'cllent job is l«'ing done in training, career 
develf>ptnent and cancer planning have fallen behind: 
hence, the fullest value from training cannot rea- 
sonably be ex{>ectech 

'{'he ta hnical jieculiaritit^ of the Finleral {lersonnel 
s\-stem make louR-tenn educational assignments diffi- 
ctdt. If n)ore long-term education wouki pro\*e ad- 
vantageous to the public interest, these technical 
difficulties shouki l>e n'tnoved or lessened. At the 
nH»ment. it is not clear whether the massive cotnmit* 
tneru to short-term training is me>re functional frotn 
the stand{>oint of effective public ser\i< e or whether 
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this i immiiuuvut N ihw lo tlu* ciiffii ttltus of pti>vulit)U 
liMiu-t«-nn tt.tittiiKt <ittr !o .ilwiMtioits in thr {u*iN4nnjf! 

A !VjHMtiHi \iv\s is that tin* <*injili>vrrs wImi rfuri\r 
ti. lining aif thoM» %\itiHr ^ilnnluU'H air sutHiii'iitK if- 
li\vi\ to rnaMi' thrir i»tUjni.Mti<>ii !♦» •^ani tioti their 
ahMMKf- \\«' fit'lti vf that thr In^^t aiul ihfiflurf t*l\vt\ 
lUv hiisifst shoiilil ivvt»i\r i>p{HHtunitU's to iHunisii 
th(*ft *^kilU ami aihi to thrii krumlr(!i:i\ 

Uc nroitintcnd that the r.S, Clivil Sicnice 
Cloiittnmion in its future rc^ponvibiiitirs: {I) 
(five greater priority to assist ins ^tate and local 
go%Tmim*nt«i in the education and training of 
their employees (2) seek %%ayH to better injure 



that the training provided nicshes %vith pat* 
tcm^ €»f career de\rlnpntrnt« (3} ascertain 
whether the limited use of long«tenn educational 
prograiUH is in the public interest^ and (4) help 
insure that training h available to those on* 
f^o^-ees who can be^it apply the training in the 
tntpnne^l fMrrfcinnance of the ( iovertunent's 
bu»itte«i.s. 

We further recmnniend that the l^S. (!i^'il 
Service Commission study the military eduea** 
timial s^-Htem to determine the extent to which 
this model may provide insights and perspectives 
which would improve education and training in 
the civilian sector of public service. □ 
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BACKGROUND PAPERS 



SCIENCE AND SERVICE: FEDERAL SUPPORT 
FOR THE EXTENSION OF HEALTH CARE 



Ifttroductioii 

In lusi \i%\rs anntul n^(X)i1, we noted that nearly 
M) jjrrirni of thf 2<>8 fcdrraHy siUppoited prof^ins in 
hiuhrr 4 initinuiiii^ I'dm atioti M\ into thr la^neral rate- 
i^oiy *iu-alth M'ivico?{.** These health ^rxice 
{Hxiuranis support a %ariet>' of puqxises and clientele* 
in\ olvt* many dllferent kinds of imtilutions, both aca* 
dt^iiui' ;uid medical, ami wpcmd in various \va\% to 
rlie iiiaii{K>H'cr need» of an increasing number of pro- 
ft^sMon^^ aiul health-related occupations. 

in th«t>n, at tea^t. tfie tontinuinjf edtiration compo- 
nents of then^ pni^anis are intended^ first, to maintain 
auif tinpi n\ r tin* quality of health care manpower and 
•ii^nii rH; and. M*< ond, lo extend die beneliti^ of health 
i are luon* br€udlyand ctjuitably toexf^andin^ sepnentn 
of titf AnK*ricaft j>t)ptilatiun. 

C hit \ntt\Kysv in revieuini^ these health service pn>^ 
ffVAtm IS primarily to Mp detennine the role that con* 
titmint: education and extension liervTccs play in the 
evolution ftf F<*dend sup{*ort ft»r medicine and allied 
h<^atdt. Our i«{rte>t is not tmly to outline recent and 
ctjrn-nt Federal pn^rram a( tivity in thest' Itetds, hut to 
eiiipliasizt' thos4» activttU^ whi^h unite Federal and uni- 
versity efFinlN to extend health care Ix^nefits to indii'id- 
uals ami to ccHtununitie^. 

Primary fu-alth can* in the United States is in- 
lliii'iirrd laruely by two factors; The pivotal role the 
hospital has pla>rd in th<' prmision of clinical treat- 
ttM*nt, at l^-ast sUa v V^\^K the wtr of tl>e Flexner re- 
IHHi: and the American entrepreneurial commitment 
to the ifule|)emient ami {m\iite prai'tice irf its physi- 
4 ianv The ability of thcM* hospitals and ph>»ictan$ to 
und< rtaKe nu'dical renean lh provide diagnosis and 
friNttnu'at. and to teach and Ih» of service i% j^enerally 
conceded to be among the finest in the world. 

Hut the cofnpiexity of the mt)dem hospital and the 
]M'ofesMi4iaI s{iet iaii/ation of pbysti'ians is not always 
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what is needed by an individual whwe health dematids 
an* less tx)inplex and less special There is nothing 
extraordinarv' about being ilh The prevention, rec%ir« 
rence* or acuteness of illnm mjuire various medical ine- 
s{Knises. aitd despite the reputation that the American 
health t are s>^tem has for its pluralism, its volunteer* 
ism. its spiH'iali/ation. it is, in the end, not yet always 
pit*p«ired to n*spond e(Rciently and routinely to the 
ordinary ntn^s of ordinary* individuals. 

Health fnsuraitct 

The United States U the only major nation that does 
not have some kind of national health ii>suranre cm^er- 
age. Us citizens are subject to serious iUncss and medi- 
cal tn«atmi*nt often at great jiersonal and financial risks 
to tiien^selvi^s and to tlteir families* If the illness is 
acute, it isoftcm mt essar^' for an individual to relocate 
himself ^m^raphicatly in order to avail himself of the 
luHit hospital facility. And if the illness k not acute» ih^ 
same individual may betwne an unintentional victim 
of his doctor*s schedule and convenience. 

This coexisteni^e of the world's most sophisticated 
mimical technole^' and personnel, alongside a health 
d<'li\'er>* system that leaves millions of rural and inner* 
city Aniericans with^mt dint't access to proper med- 
ical attentkm* is one of the major concerns of Federal 
an^encies and the medical and allied health professions. 

There is a limited supply of ph>'sicians, osteopaths, 
and dentists; and there is an et|uatty tintited supply 
of the nH^dicai facilttit^ and other resources ttiat are 
expn'iisly needed by individuals in a \vid«' variety of 
geographic areas. Tliv. allied health professions are 
sc^verely fragmented and disjointed, with no clear cen- 
tral obji*ctivt» atui no s\*stematlc relation^ip with the 
medical pnrfi*ssion or with each other. Health rare 
costs are rising to the {mint of iMt^oming prohibitive for 
the ordinary* individual. New diseases an* ap|>earing 
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tlhU prcNs for tin* di*\ch)piwnt of now nuHlfral treat* 
iiH^nts. aiuf tlu»s<' tlfvt'lojitnnttH in turn anjuire e\en 
furtluT M{H*i iati/atiini by tiiedirat profrHsionak and 
lii»Ip to inhihit their ability to provide basic medical 

National Spending 

Tin funiK that are Keini? ex|>emled tiationaliy on 
nu'dtcine and health cart* are now estimated to be 
ill the tuaKtiitude of $75 billion. The nianber of peo- 
ple profe^jiioraUy ent^aijed in providttig some kind of 
health cait* is also «»tiK«itanttal and now approaching 
nearly 4 nsilHon. 11ie basic resource available to 
iniprovititj liealth may lie inadecpiate by some 
nieaNurenient?^. but they are nonethelefis con<(tderabIe 
ind pnnide a comincituif foundation u{K>n which to 
con>truct a \yvixvi heahh care sj'stem. TTie question, 
theivfori\ M-euiH not to be the adequacy of the re- 
sounes themscKc^ hut the efTectivene!»5 with which 
the benefits of these* nnuuirres are delivered to their 
ultimate l3eneticiar\\ the American citizen. 

Council Concern 

The comems of tbiji Council regarding: ( 1 ) The 
quality of the Anieriian health care system, and (2) 
the extension of the services of tliat s>Tilem to the 
American people^ are concerns that have emanated 
from the two precediniif reports that we have made 
ofi tlh' general subject of the Federal involvement 
in extemion. continuinc; education, and comnmnity 
si*r\ice. In our Sixth Annual Report, **A Question 
of Stewardsliip: A Study of the Federal Role in 
lliffher Ctontinuini^ Education/* we identified and 
analyzed at seme length the nature of that Feder?.! 
invfilvement in terms of agencies* programs, and ex- 
jjenditures. To continue our anal^'sis of the admin- 
istration and efTectiveness of these activities* our Sev- 
enth Annual Report. "A Measure of Success: Federal 
Supf>ort for C:ontinuing Education/* focused on some 
of the effects that these activities were having upon 
institutions of higher education. 

As noted in thest* earlier reports, nearly SO percent 
of the total number of Federal programs concerned 
in whole or in part with continuing education, exten- 
sion, and community service fall into the general cate- 
gory- of health services. Within this category-, there are 
59 Federal programs which variously provide continu- 
ing education to the medical and allied heahh pro- 
fession. This heavy concentration of program effort 
rt*sults from: (!) A massive and recent Federal in- 
volvement in extending the health care system, which 
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has strained the available manpower needed to pro- 
vide such care; (2) new biomedical discoveries which 
nmst l)e mastered by medical and allied health |)er- 
Sonne! and used in providing health care; and (3) 
a desire to improve the quality of health care and to 
nwke it n\orv broadly available. 

There arc other reasons as well. The inct^asing de- 
mands for more and better heahh care by individuals, 
and for impro\*ed public and environmental health 
measure by both imiKiduals and communities, pro- 
vide a strmig popular base from which to ntake such 
demands. Thk insistence at the gm^rroots level on 
iniproved heallli care facilities is consequently re- 
flected not only in the budgets of the State legisla- 
tures, but in the increasing prcq;rams and expendi* 
tures that are being genemted at die Federal level 
as well. 

.\ key to both an assesmient of an effective liealth 
cart* s>*stem and the provision of continuing education 
opfK>rtuniiies for health care professionals is, of course^ 
the participation of institutions of higher education 
in appropriate sarvtce and training programs. This 
participation is particubrly true of the medical schools 
and such related university-based activities carried on 
by schools of nursing, public health, dentistrv*, social 
work, and allied health. 

In fact, the extent to which Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, local commimities, and individuals and tn» 
stitutions of higher education have mutuary agreed to 
the heightened priority of a better health care system 
effiTtively singles out "health care'' as the one area in 
extension and continuing education where there is al- 
most total recc^ition regarding its importance and 
urgency. 

Federal Spending 

The particular role of the Federal Government is 
vital. Support for a wide range of health programs is 
scattered throughout the Federal bureaucracv*. Tlie 
American Medical Association approximated the level 
of Federal support for medical and health programs 
to be over $28 billion for fiscal year 1973, a steady and 
subsun^r-il increase over preceding >Tars. Although 24 
agencies are involved in this total expenditure, the 
Department of f fealtb. Education, and Welfare, which 
administers the Government's medicare and medicaid 
programs, accounts for two-thirds of this expenditiu'e. 
Three other agencies — Veterans Administration, De- 
fense, and the Environmental Protection Agency— ac- 
count for the bulk of the remaining .sums (see table I, 

p. 2n. 
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TaWe I.— ConipariMm of n<fal 1973 and 1972 inedtcai-heaith budgets of Federal departntenfs, agencies and 

conuniKuons 



Fiscal IU7< FijfaJ 11172 



iVpartnicnt of Ik'alth, i'tiiu ation, aiid Wolfart' 


S 10. 111,270,000 


517. 635,04ti,000 


Wterans Adttitntstration 




2.495, 486.000 


1 H*partti icn 1 1 »f I Vfensc 




2.392,912.000 


EnviruntiK'ntal Prt>tceti«in At?ctiw 




2,448,400,000 


Federal Euipiuvccs Health Insurance 




514,200,000 


Department i>f At^rtcutttire 




67,399,000 


IX'parttnent of State 




243,078,877 


t>tfice (>1* Economic Opportunitv 




I54»034,000 


iJeparuitent «>f ('onuucrce 


1H,744,(HX> 


104,725.000 


Atomic Enerifv- C'tmutiissiun 




97, 686, 000 


l)e|Jarunent ot Labor 




60,056,619 


Dfpattinfiit «l (he Interiur 




82, 666, 528 


Department ol IVansportatiun 




53,827,000 


National Science Foundation 




63, 445, 000 


National Aeionauttrs and Space Administration 


64, 100, 000 


50,300,000 


Special Action OlHce for Dn»? Abuse Prevention 


51,900.000 


3,000,000 


District t>f (k)ittmbia Government 




21,231.800 


Depariiiieiit of Justice 




10,771,295 


Peace C'orps 




U, 000, 000 


C!anal Zone (Joverninent 




7, 194,000 


Federal Trade Commission 




1.511,340 


('ivil Service C-onimisston 




t. 232, 800 


Attendini^ Ptivsirian of CU>nqress 




113,740 


St'ltctive Service Advisi>r\- Committee 




59,000 


Total 




26,519,559,999 



Semrrc: Aimrican Nft^iral Asstxiation* revision of Public Affairs, Dcpartnicnt uf Gwcrninental Relations* 

Cionie*ni for health care delivery and manpower 
traininu as I't-drral priorities is of reccni duration and 
only tntHrci'tiy e\ idfnt in murti of the lesislatinn prior 
to the l%fl*s. This interest is unfolding gradually. When 
thf U.S, Pu!>lic- Hrahh Scr\-ire Has estabUshrd in 1912 
hy hrin^in^ tinjrther prior i<;<iv*»mnirntal arti^itii's in 
nunhf'al rrse^art h, it was rcstnc tetl ahnost «'Xilusiwly 
tti >up{Ktrl of biotnediral n'search, particularly in the 
an^a of ronimunicah)r difseases* and to a ver> narrou- 
inteqirctation of what constitutes * public heahh/' 

Bfomedicaf Research 

Thv F<»clcral fIo\emmenCs reropnition of its re- 
s{Nm<>ibilitien in the health held up until the {last dec** 
ades reiuaintti ronsequenily a highly rircuuif*"ribed 
one and paralleled eio^rly a similarly t'trrumscribed 
vieu' o( the <iovemment*s responsibilities in the educa* 
ttonal field. As with education^ the major breakthrough 



Despite the inai^nitude of these ex{)enditurcs, how- 
ever, ifie Federal fJovernrtietit has not as \-et surceedeti 
in rxprerisin's^ an> riear national policy toward health 
l are for the An>erit an |)opulation * This need to Hnd 
an ellV* ti\e health care deliver)' system is universally 
4 trtu «xled and is most e\ ident in the many ehanm*s that 
are takiricf plat e in the niediial and allied health pnn 
fessioTts nt^artlinu traintnir, eurrtcular develf>pme!U. 
neu U'i Uuiiloi^ii^, and a paramount concern with eon- 
ttnuinu education. 



♦Kiiu i* thi^ v^ritirn. the I health Maintrnaruf Ori^anira* 
fiiiti Al l of I«*7J na^ pa<«»rd J>y C«»np5rr*'i and sii^nrd hxV* law 
'hy ihv Pti'siiivxii^ Thn irtcislation ts a major drpartur.* in how 
hi*ahli i .ir** wvi<t*« arr pr«»vrded. In effect, H\fO'i providr 
ff<r luu! !n-advanrr. ftxrd^pricr. mediral-hospita! plans. p4»ii- 
siUh cfirMljifiie rniiiitin Arnrricans in the next '} y<»ar«f that 
shift thr Intrden <»f health carr to pncvrnttvc mrdictnc 
and. htipefully^ substantially redurr the co^fs of heahh rare 
scrvircs. 
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ttt I'VdtMai %uj>{Nnt for health e\x)KTd from an aivare- 
iir^so! \Uv tK <H| Un ttuHv atiil ItcttiT ir^an !i, partku- 
latlvtti hiotiiatu'inc*. 

The tic4h! for this lescauh kigkally Ivd Ffclrral 
aij*Mu U*^ to tlk* uitU ornitii'si and f<?|>tH iallv to their tnetli- 
«al auil uracfuatr st hcK^lji. In cITn t. nu'chia! S4 }hx>U K?- 
i attH' thf lot U5i and tia' U*nt*liri;mes of thi«» I Vderal n*- 
s4Mri h dollar. Their hionuHlical n\seart Fi fac ilities and 
f J4 uhies rxfMncit^ rajndU in resfxwH' to Federal pri- 
orsttt-s* and <tftrn to the detriment of the other ongoing 
ftaitiinu and sen ice res{)on$tbilities of the medical 
*<i fuiok. As a rtHiuh. the tnedicat profesMon's commit- 
tnent to tlie ha^^ir su ienees a?» the fotmdation upon 
uhieh it develu|)ed was fonefnlly Mip{xirtitl hy 
Ftuieral le^tt^lation. 

At tlie Federal !e\Yl. the Xationa] Imtitutes of 
lleahh uithin tht* I'ublie Health Service soon became 
the ojMTatini? t enter for these tT?«»arch itUetvsts, with 
a ho^t iff new tategorieal reseanh institutes beinij 
formed In pnnide a frontal attack on the cateRoriral 
tlisease*^. This was no blanket attack against disease 
{«*r M% liowever, but a carefully stlei tt^ one, with 
heatt dincaMN <anctT. stroke, and kidney disotxiers 
headinj? a li?»t of priorities to which otiicrs haw been 
add<xl iHTiotlicallv. and from which others have been 
evcludeil. 

Categorical Approach 

Thv '*catei5oricar' approach to disease pnn-ention 
and ( (mtrot has 4 hara« terii^cd most Federal activity in 
the heidth fiekl. This appronc h has l)een carried m-er 
intt* the health care fiekl in sucfi a way that only part 
atul not the wlioleof the American population has been 
M*k*c led out to benefit from these health care activities. 
As in Ml many s<h iai welfare pro{i;raius sjK>nsored In* 
the Fetli'ral Ci(>vennnent. a national concern alH>ut 
the fk^bilitatinir <ondilions of America's '*|)oor" hais 
b«*en i\vi W\\A\ in manv instances, in ^ettinji? the Fed- 
ffal iH^venuMent to act legislatively. 

Wheit kniM-Iy defined, the **|Kx>r'* currently nieans 
only tluee broad seumcnts of the American public: the 
ycnmir. tlu* auc*d. and the disadvanta^d. all of whom 
Iw^neht froni an assortment of Federal pro^rams« but 
most sul>stantially from the medicaie and medicaid pro* 
urams af \hv Scn ial Se« urity Act of 196r>. To this list 
may he addett a fourth cat., ;or\— veterans— whosi* 
health < are benefits are derived from the single largest, 
most c« implex and sophistic ated and truly systematic 
(loveinnifnt-Mipixjrted health care proEjram in the 
conntr>- that of the Veterans Admini((tration and 
its imiire^sive iK'twork of medical and health care 
facilities. 
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To dwell on the cateffortcal tiature of disease re* 
M»arch and c lienteU* ser\i*es is simply one way of 
hii»hli«htini? the discriminate atul nonccnnpreliensive 
natuiv of present Federal health can' prosrattis. llie 
cotisi nsus seems to be thrt we ane wittH^ing a gradual 
but unstoppable mmenu'nt tov^atd some kind of na- 
ticmal pre-paid insurance plan that would reflect na- 
tional polu ies* priorities, and practices. If this is imleed 
tlh* case* tlien wliat u*e art* wi ttu^in^ is the culmination 
c^f etTivts that previous Fnleral it^isbtion has had upon 
the extilution of such coniprehensixT cmvrage, and the 
steady insistence by i^ cn broader se^ifments erf the pub- 
Ik that such iw^-rage and sen-ices \ye made a\*ailabte, 
t>ot simply as a need, but as a righl. 

In efTect. past Federal legisbtion has increased the 
demands for improved health care without simul* 
tancK>u$!y helping to increase the health manpower and 
fac ilities needed to prnvide such care* Government em* 
phasis on biomedical researc h and technological ad* 
vancenjeni has outpaccrd Gox-emment su{^K>rt of d)e 
cither education, tminint^. and patient care ser\'k« of 
the health professions. By infusing billions of dollars 
into tlte health care market^ Go\x*mittent actions ha\-c 
also adv;.nceil the ability <»f tens of millions of indi- 
% iduals to ask for and to |)ay for the kinds of medical 
tn*atmpnt to which they had ne^'er before had access. 

Federal support for medicine and allied health, and 
through them impro\Td patient cai^» has been spo- 
- radic. disjointed, and often piecemeal and indecisiw. 
Ilie histor) of this support has been marked by an 
early insistence cm research and technoloR%% an intei^- 
mediate and sometimes con>IIary emphasis on man- 
{xmcr shortai^es and hospital constructmn, and, as 
legislation in the post-1%5 ])eriod suggests, a gradual 
recognitkm of the need to define more carefully and 
fulK' what constitutes "fiealth care" and an eflfective 
**health care deliwr\* sx-stem/* 

Public Health 
Training 

Prior to 1965, direct Federal support for health pro- 
fessional educatbn was designed primarily as public 
hfMlth training. 'Fhis included nurse training grants 
( IfHI ) : advattced nunse traineeships, as well as gradu- 
ate traini*eships for phy^cians, engineers, nuree», and 
other health professionals in the publk health area 
i i95b 5 : grants to programs in schook of public health 
{ 1938) : and grants to nursing and engineering scbcM>Is 
to provide graduate training in the public health field 
(I960). 
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T\w liioiuU'iiiim of I>dc»ral Mtpport for health tnan* 

<if tlir IltMtth Picitr^sions KihttaiUmal /Vsi-^tancc Aft 
nl 1%>. I hf |M%Mj»r vl this .u t w its hii»hlv Muntftcatit 
in.iHita i h as it was thr WrA luajoi >up|H»rt hy the Tcd- 
iMal Uo\i*nHtfHil hfMU]i ;>ii»frsMons cdmatinn and 

filuiaiitm .IS a licoions and i*s>t'ntial Itii^H'clirnl lo tin- 
punrd {Mtitnit t atr. 

Medicare and 
Medicaid 

0{ ttnparallcitHi siixnifu am i* for a rtHli*finition of the 
Fcnleral attitude % i!i-A*vis pationi t an* im^ uxlv:^ XVIII 
anil XIX < tntHlicaiv and tnrduatd) of the Sofia! Sccu- 
litv AnitvnhnoMis cif tfXi5. These two programs 
Inouuht ihei a ninntHT of previous programs, and 
ahfioiitsh tin' tuti pioutanis an* often confused in the 
tninds of niaiu. the faft is that the two pmijranis differ 
<«fi{Htantial!v in Ir^i^iafive philoM)phy and administra^ 
ti%f •itimlure. 

lUnh prt »p*anis extend the traditional "{wy for ser\- 
iri V .tppnwf h U\ heahh e are. Howt^er, they do so with 
\iininu 'liffi'tvufe^. I'ii^t. only niedi* are is exchisively 
fun* rMM»d witli thf provision of ntedieal <are (to in* 
ch^ iditaN o\ er 65 . wlietvas in medieaid. reeipientsare 
free to drtenntne their own priorilit^s of nml and to 
their infotnes aif ordinuK . 

I{{>th mecht art' and nurdtfaid o{)etate essentially on 
the €>f in<*i«ne miistrihntion: in tlie ease of the 

foiiiHT. ituoittr fri»ni the >Mun^ to lie!ie{tt the old: and 
in the latter, inforne fit>ni tfie weahhy to aid the j>i>or. 
Nfi'tiii.uc* rt-tjuires ( t>*t->harinir hy indivichial benefit 

< iai i*-* and is adntinistrn*d e entrally at the national 
h*\r\ h\ one at»«-ruv the Sofial Srfurity Adniinistra- 
tioti. Nfedii aid ret|iiires no rtivt-sharinir and is admin- 
i\trrfd hv j2 Statf and temt<»rial ayeUfies. each of 
uhiih is fi<v to ctetrnninr its definition of finanrial 
nefif. 

In additiitn. uiitl'u .n<'\ finan* iai t overaue is lintited. 
{iro\i£{irttr c»n!v partial t overage to its henefiriaries. 
\ffdit aid\ fo\rraue. on the other hand, nuiy he roni- 
ptrhfhMu*. Indeed, whm the pro^ran) was esfcihlished. 
^ 'Mtal W.I*- M t for * i>nipfeh«-iisi\r i o\erap* for all needy 

< iti./rtiv {>% t^'7*>. 

In hM.d \r.n 1972. inori* that> 91 |)eixent nf all 
NttMMM.ni^ itwv (i*) wen* enrolled in nietlifanv It has 
Ihth I Miniatetl th.tt the I'edei.tl C Mtvermuent will pay 
II pfH»^il i>f :dl tlieir expeoMu for h(*alth rare for a 
tot.d » xprndituie fif $10. 1 hilHitn. Another 24 million 
loW'Inc otia* fannh nienilKTs and f>thers will nTei\-e the 
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s,one kind of henefits tht^nit^h nn^difaid, with tfie Fed- 
eral (iovenunent payintr alnnu fij |rt'ree:tt ttf the total 
tost for a total exjK-ndittnv of hilHon. with State 
and hnal iio\t'innsc*nts p.iyini* the halanee. 

Ilie effet ts n{K>n the .Vnietiean h<*ahh fait* system 
uf nutnlHMs and sums of these* dinH*nsions ean only be 
ioiayinrd. Certainly in^uflifient thoufiht was ui\-en to 
thesf^ two pn»uranu would artitally fhaiipfe the 
iiealth ran* system. In etTtvl, tlun^e jmmjranis exaccr* 
hattnl an already overhiudened health s\i}tem hy help- 
ini{ tti f reate tnountu)i( e onsutner demands u|Km an in- 
iTeasingly more finite and less n*sj)onsive health car© 
system. 

Science for 
Service 

In that same year of liowever. the Conj^resa 

enai ted the retiional niedieal programs in an effort to 
exumd and a|>ply the vast mcarch findings that had 
earlier l)een made through NIITs complex of research 
institutes. T]\v RMFs were consiioii&ly concei\*ed as 
rhaoi^e ajjents in tin* Americ an health eai^ system and 
a& a constniftive way to translate tlie rich results of 
thf dec a<lc»s of earlier enijrfiaMs on Hon^edical research. 
As part of this c hanue aqent role, a sjkt ifif focus was 
ijiven to the rontinuinff education needs nf individuals 
din^rtly in the professions and of individuals who might 
tw attrac ted to serv e in them. 

M the Coiuiril jw>intetl out in its SixUi Annual Re* 
l)ort. "A Question of Stewardship/' these reiQ^onal 
niiHru ai proffiams wen* tied elosely to the medical and 
health-r(*lated at tivities of uni%t»rsilies and othci insti* 
tutions and suireedetl in estahlisliinij linkages among 
them (c onsi>rtia» that could :)mvide the research and 
service hase for an impmveo liealth care delivery sys- 
trni. In this senM\ at least, the UMFs were romiKiraWe 
to the (»riuinal purjHises of the lattd»|«Tant concept: a 
deliherate effort to usi- knowledgi^ for swift and eflfec- 
tive af>plicattfMi to the needs of individuals through the 
t fMiptaation <»f (ioveinmetit at»enciex and academic 
institutions. 

The gnnvimr comern for an adt*tpiate <leli\ery 
tern as a means to iniprovr the quality of patic-nt care 
receivcti further imiwttis in the |kM*I965 fierirjd 
thriMiqh two other inn>nrtant piect*s of le^slation. both 
I oncenietl essentially with mimical and health man* 
(Hrtvei shoHaues and contitutinu education netnis, hut 
rath tttnlinini* <h*arly two st*paiate thrusts of the 
Federal invoKenient in niediial and heahh care 
df'velopnient. 
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Health Manfsower 

I iiHt \s.is thi* A!lir«l Ilr.illtt pKilVsNitins Avi <»f 10j>6 
with %uf>M'4jUfni ;i!wnt!iiH fits iti \*^iH, riiis lci»!Hlati<>ii 
iiu iii}>*uatft! tMrltor I'lilfiaf sii{>jMirt Un vaiicms health 
|iint>t,Miifi^ .im! then ImKulntotl that siipfjort ?<H;niTf- 
ianfU til ifit Ituh* thf* ifraniatit allv iiictiMMntr nunilK^r 
o| allitHl health pfoffMiciTi-* Them* bttrr profeKHionals 
< Mihpniff<«.N;t>ttaK atul pa! apEt»rt*sMnnal!< inrhHtec! ) 
fa^t f•\paIuli^^r in ihjjuIht^ and wett- lM*coinin« a major 
t'caiij>i*n«atinu Ui Un Un the ^hortai^ts <if people in the 
*'se!4Hte<r* pit>fesjiiuns (those lueni?t*<! to prartiee in* 
iffjKMithnitK: le.. phvsuiaus nurjjps, ctrntUtv. cte.). 
IIhn* aiixiliaiv prnfessinm had tn< iih^ntal!y iweivecl 
Ft*dt'i.»l MipjMHi in the hut niich support wa?intcHt 
UMiallv 4 liaiuu'litl thrcniijh inedicnl renters or imiver- 
^}lv^j>*»ItM»lell institutions ami hospitals, where atuU 
fuuiU i <iuW attd were* reallorated to ser\-c ot! er 
rtietliial primitii^. In viWt. this leirfsfation helped to 
tie 'U*n the rannaikinu of I Vderal Uimh for the train- 
tf ; ain! leliainiiit' <»!' iiuH\ id«aIs in the allied health 
nrldv 

Rrflfi tinu the «'an!t«»us rno\enienf away ftt>ni arate. 
-ojiial appM»aih to health lare, the CJinnprehen^ve 
Health Xfanjiinver Art of 1P7I pntvideil two mafor 
drpartuit^H ft^nu l arlier le^isfative prai ti<'es. First, rap- 
itation uratus wen- iMahlishfMl that would pitnidc a 
rcTtain anioutit c»f dollars to various institutions on the 
hasis uf rarh student enrolled. While thus providing 
M'uular oprrational supjK>rt, ilie h-oifilation went fur- 
thrr, and, m the wi»rds of the Anw»rira!i >frdi< al As- 
soriation. **?narked the first time that there had been 
.intefM-niion f>y Federal a^enries in tfii» internal pn^ 
uiaiii derision^ of t}ir rducattonal institutions/* 

Federar Priorities 

A< t >rdinu to ihr pim ision^ of the i apitalion s^rants. 
Fith^tal ftuufs rnav not fjp n^Irawxl until institutions 
undeitakt* fuoji ru in tlinr of eiijht hroad aivas and 
it is a!tirnlati<»r> nf thrse eifflit hroaf! areas that 
hf*lif% (nnlini' the \aeur fonimlation of national man- 
j^mier jnirtritit's Uti tUr liealth {irofessinns. Iniplirit 
in M-\ria] i»f theM* proxisions is a <oncem for mn- 
tiriuinu mrdiral ftinc ation. Thrsp sarnr provisions. 
funir<»\er. an* e\prrs^<*({ indrjM'ndently an<l more di- 
MH tlv in otfirr pir< «**»of !'e<!iTal le^uislatjon. 

Thv^e areas inrlude stirh activities as: 

I , Shortening the length of medi eal training, 

Z ^establishing interdiviplinary training and the 

use of the teant approaeh to the provf<(ton of 

health services^ 
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(Such trainij^ h more j^im^ifkaUy authorii^ 
by the Public Health Services Act throng 
HSMHA's ho^ital staflF de%*elopnient grants, 
and through NIH's 'Special Project'* grants for 
interdisciplinary traming programs.) 
1 Training new lypcjj of health personnel in* 
eluding physicians* assistants* 

(This same priority is reflected in the mrntal 
heahh training grants* These grants are dc* 
signed to support innovative and experimental 
pro^ts^ including continuing educati(» dct{v<» 
ities and to impro%^ and expand the number 
of mental health profes^nalf^) 

4. Offering innovative educatiimal programs in- 
clutling thme in the oi^niatation, pioviimn^ 
financing* m e^aluatim of health care. 

(Many of the ^'Partnership for Health** pro- 
grams authorized by the ^bltc Service Act are 
similarly intended to de%*e{op ne%»^ educationai 
traming programs, particularly the heahh 
services re^arch and deveh^ntent grants*) 

5. Increasing the enrollment 

6« Increasing the enrollment itf disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

7. Trainii^ priniar>*-carc health profes^onals. 
(This activity is wideqiread throughout the 
Federal heahh agencies in programs that arc 
generally intendeil to increase alt health cme 
personnel, as in NIH*s health professions^ 
^lecial projects pn^;[ram*) 

ft Rstablishmg fnrograms in clinical pharmaeoIog}\ 
drug use and abuse, and in the science of nutri- 
tion. 

(The Departttmtt of Agriculture's Cooj^ra* 
tive Extensbn Service's nutrition program am! 
HSMHA's community assistance grants (m 
narcotic addiction and drug abuse support sim- 
ilar training programs.) 

One i?nniecliate onturouth of the Cotnprehensive 
llealtfi Manfxnver Fratnttm Ac t was the innovation 
of AriM Healtli Ednratkfti (^enteiN. Essentially these 
C'ent'-rs wcw established to train heahh jiersonnel at 
fmations where he-ahfi needs were the greatest. The 
Ct^nters si vw as a system that links heahli senice 
organi/attons and edticational institutions in way« that 
MTve f>€>t!t thi' student and the sitrrounding eommu- 
nit\ . I'nixersity !nedu al s< hools or other heahh iniits 
join ivith one or nioro hospitals some distance away to 
pioviili' i-diii ation ami training in areas of serious 
heahh nlatt|^<»uer siiortaires ami to make available an 
assortmi'iit tif uvw hralth can' serxices. 
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riitht 4 atrv^oi it*s iinjih . the ;i\\ii!ability atid 
qnalitv of lii .tllli t atr Mv latuHv 4<Hitiiii»C'nt upttii an 
achijiiaU' supjily of ttiiinnl |n-tMifiiir!. in Milmanti;il 
part tlir -h roiuitniini* ihIih alion pr»^ranjs» \s ptt»- 
\ iiHish atl. ni> one lias sut i rHjifulK ctctci tnincd how 
many }«n>pic aio ai tualK fnuautnl in pnnidint^ health 
t .Ui\ hut thr fii^tttt' that is urnt ialK mntiuK*d aj> 
pKuriits ihv Ivvvl ul { iJiillion. lliv iotv of this \voik 
iatw i^. of « ourM\ thr ph\.su ian: hut incivaMngly the 
ai ttial pto\'ision of lu altli wiw < units from incli\ ichials 
in thi» allied ttcahh pi^)ft^'»ions. 

• .V rordinu to the "Health Man|Hn\vr S(nit\e Book*' 
of the hthlit Health Serviie, the tenn "allied health" 
nianpMwer. when U!>ed hnwully. <nei-s all tho^ pio- 
fessit^iat. terhnieal. and ntpptmive workers in the 
lieltis of patient i iiiv. jniblie lieahh, and licalth rej^ean h 
who eni^aur in at ti\ itie?i t!iat %upjK>rt. ecnnpJeincnt. or 
Mippli n$<nt ilie {MfifeSMcnKii fuih tions of {>{mitian?, 
ilentists. and registered nurses: ai* well as {x*r«nnncl en- 
liai?ed in o»tiani/ed en\'ttontnenta! health activities 
who an* t vjH'i teii to ha\e h>ii v exi^ertise in environ- 
mental health." t 

Allied Health 

I he allied health professions ha\e Ijcen with us for 
a nunifHT of years, but the exphwion of interest in them 
has l>een a in<^re reeeiit phenomenon. There ait» three 
o\ erridinu n*aMms for this jy^rowth : Fir^t, th** increased 
deniandn for ht*alth tare seiviies by broader segments 
c»f the public- w ho are t cn iTed by a v* lety of public 
and private insurant e pJatis: sevond. tne \ er\- Hmtted 
supply of physiriims the ttadittonal s<iun e of primaiy 
health tare: ar»d thiid. the fraifui -ntaOi^n of the health 
tare lield inti* a tjuniher of >jKHia!l/ed nrrupations, 
carh having it> o\\n training: protiram and ht alth eare 
n'S|i«>nMhiiiti(s. 

Tfdike ihf physicians whn uiv trahied renlrally in 
the Nation's 1 1 I niediraf m IuhiIs. allied health man- 
ptn\rr lotnt-N from no ri ntral vtune and Kii ks Iwth a 
(onirptual and m inslitutionat basis. (!onse({uentK% 
this niaP{)i>wer ret eiv^s no tniv trainini^. is under no 
reiifral i<\i{ulation. rrsjxmds to nt> hierarchy of pur{K^sc* 

•jirii»rity. and is i ertiiied bv a still e.vjKmdtng number 

hiuhty ind<'|H'n(l4'nt piofrssion;*! and .senuprof(*s- 
sionional a -Mx iatious. .\t latest rount. no fewer tlian 
22 surh asMH iatifUK h;»\ e approach*^ the American 
\f rdii al AsMH iation fi»ra* i i*'dit*itionof their activities. 

If an\thint4« the fraumentatiort of these prof(*ssions 
reflects the I augmentation and sj>eriali/ation of the 
mrdit ai pn>fessi«jn they wen» iN-si^tM'/l ti> serve. There 
an*, ai cording to 5<»m*' esitimates. 26 < ateL»oricaI dis- 
eases. Fat h diseasi* is a s|M»ciahy that Ineaks out into 
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sii!>sj)ecialttc*s. Vhv < aieuforir^tions of these diseases, 
and the part>i and systems of the anatomy they attack 
and disable, dicate »ul>stamially the cuiricnhun to 
which a mi^ilical intern is ex|Ki»Hi. The doctor is 
traiiuHi < ati'^oncally. he practices catei^oricalN-. The 
as^istaUiC he neinls to futlher that ]>ractice is also 
larm^ly l atei^orical. 

A paramount function of allied health profc^nals 
is to aid tlu* ph\^:cian in extettdtng the Iwmefits of 
health care. But the de\T!opment of these allied heahh 
{)rofessionals relWts alM> the aUtK>st daily ferhtiological 
bnntktbroughs in .*ciemt» and medicine* As each break* 
through stiniubt(*s the creation of a new technck^v 
each tt chnolc^' create* the demand for a new tech^ 
nician and dictates the outline of a new training pro* 
tjram. I hese trainint; prf>j2rrams may enhance the tech- 
nician's grasp of his technolojr)*: they do not necesjiarily 
enhance his ability to work with the physician or with 
other health personnel. 

riie effec ts that the^^e tendem ies have upon health 
care aie substantial and \isible. TIic inability of a 
ph\sician any lonper to meet the health care needs of 
his puitients simply means that he must apportion his 
res{>onsibilities to others who ha^e leceived training in 
the various sixvifics of the allied health professions. 
This necessity alotie has been decisive in realintng 
manprnv-er for inipro\ ed patient rare and in rethinking 
the adec{uacies of the tiealth care deliver)' mechanism. 

Medical Management 

The "team*' apptYKich to health care has obvious ad- 
vantagi»s. one beimr the more intelliu^ent utilization of 
a p!n^ician*s time and another the development of a 
better w ay to **manaije^* the delivety of healUi services. 

•Fhe deteijatton of a j>h>Vician*s re^(K>nsibiIities to 
a ^lUptK>rtinjlT team, howwer. is done at tlie convenience 
of the physician and in accordance with his need.s, and 
not necessarily in accordance with the needs of his 
patients. It can only l>e assunied that sucfi a system does 
ind(*t*d lend itself to Ivtter patient ean\ just as wc 
must assume- -and oidy assume- that the ei!ic*rpence 
of ccmtinuing education proi^rams for physicians is an 
indtcaticm of the ultimate impro\ emeot in a phj-sician's 
car«' for his patif*nt. However, a plw-siician's self-imag6 
of himself and hi?; ed Mional needs may differ signifi- 
cantly frotn the itna!>t l.e may have aniontr his patients. 
In all likelihof>d. his self-itnape is i:[n>unded in die in- 
terise ljiasic-sci(»nce orientation of Iiis own professional 
trainimr. and his bf*ltef that any further training should 
aui;ment that oric*ntation at the risk of obsolescence. 

Patients rarely see their phv^ic iatis in this lipht. What 
they are likely to mt ate individuals who hoiM^fuIly arc 
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Ai.oif Inoadly iiniiriiird with the sUiW of ihcir general 
hr.iUh. the health u) thnt Liniihe^^, aiu) eveti tite iicaith 
theit eojuutuittltes. '( iii ie is a t»aj> here whieh in 
liieiny c ouUl he hrultiet! by a Mihstantial t han^e in t ur- 
reai i iuitlnuuitf ecliu atum acthities. in prat tke. the 
' .uHt lua joiity of iiintlnuin«4 nieUieai edmation pro 
ur.utJ^ AW Uihntiluuiialh t»nenu<! an<l H-inf*»ne th»' 
jiliv.'^f* hiti\ H»!f-iniat;e of hint^'If and his piofe^Mon. 

Conttnuing Medical 
Education 

Iiit>a<ny sjHMkini(. the enietuhtg nwuinuinp educa- 
tion pmuranis atr at least intended to hrtni^ about 
inipnnenieut in patient tare. Ktrounition of a phv-si- 
rianV vohuitaiy pattioipatitin in sueh pmgranw is cur- 
n nth fellei t<Hl in the exfuuuHng developtnent of the 
AM.W jiliy>iiian\ nri>^rnition a\%ar<l projo^nun. tn 
whish tAer ^fM^tM^ physiii ian^ have already partki- 
fi;*n d I fu' AMA tei>oit«i that thi?* new ptt^^ran) has 
helfK'd to develop nrw (xiteriu that {M^nxiil thc^recog- 
nifitin «if nu»re telt\ant iy[it> ui tnnthiuinf.^ medical 
eihn ation. inehidini^ M-Jf •learning niethi>ds and artivi- 
tifs, te.tchioi: MHi!^uhation^ partitipiition in jwtieni 
t an- le^leu' avtivitto. atul self-asjiejiSJiH'iit, as we!! as 
*^ptu iahv hiiard preparation.** 

in adcHtion. j^ix State inedieal a>?*cM-iaUons (Oregon. 
Aiizona. Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Florida, and 
Xrw fer'^f^y } now or jsoon will recjuitv t ertatn anioiuUs 
of t »n*ituiinu t!tediea! education for niatntenaiu^e of 
riKfnlier^hip. Three State-* (Kansas. Maryland, and 
New Mf\iet)> havi- 4lr\eln{n'd jH-nntsstve legislation 
{nr their IxMrds of hrensure to mjuire niininiuni 
.oiiounts of roniinuini^ niediea! ethieation for rert^is- 
tratiou of the liet^nse tf^ practice* 

Iv •'hou. a^ a ct>rt»{lary to the hnV tgt* of hederal 
fnmU to cm tain Fei!.-ial priorities, with an emphasis 
on contintiitiii echuation and the iinprovenu*nt of 
ptUieiii i M'v. an independent trend within tlw States 
.Hid ^N-^ociattons indit atis that increasingfly tfie certi- 
^iiation pr<»ee>s is }K-tnu nttlt/rd tn imprme jKitient 
♦ are throuirh medical continuing rdncation pn>)i»ranj'5. 

The physician's incrcMsint? dejjendenct* on allied 
hcahh piofes^ionals in the deltV€»Ty of health care has 
rrchariied proff««ional interest in the rccnntnient. 
r»-ten{i<<n. and -areer-upi^radin^ for individtiaLs in 
theso lieUls. Tradttionaily. allied health pmctitioners 
ha\e been o\i !wl)elnnn|ii[ly female* which, in part. 
ha<j iielped to detennine the low waives, knv prestige, 
•uul tlif tnititmal catwr op|M>rtinntics that luive so 
often Imm'u attached to these ch enpations. Conseqnetit- 
K. many of thesf sanw occupations have l)ren inflicted 
witli \;ityini; dei^rees of imtahility: There is nnusti- 
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alU high turnover in Mjnie fields: others have many 
inoiv indixidiials tiained in them than actually prac- 
tice them: iheie is limited Literal entty from otie field 
to the next; and. for inanv individuals* the only w*ay 
to achieve their long-^tenn 4'airei ohjei tives is to over- 
come, somehow, their inunediate cmptoymcm 
iestriclions. 

Pait of ihix is attrihutahle to the kinds of petiple 
who an* H'lected to train other people. Just ati yhys* 
icians atr primarily res|M>fisihte for the training of 
other physicians, and nt»rses of other nurses* so too 
are tcchtuciatiJi fot other tech^Mcians. RadtologUts 
traui other radioh>gists and pliv^ical iheraptstH train 
other physical therapists. I nle§s one \vam^ to spend 
his entity* life as a phv. ical therapist, there arc limi- 
tations inherent in th>s ?f. lining syndrome that prevent 
}icm>nat gnnvth. uiio^^sovwr t^xjKinsion. and efTective 
conmmnication anu^ig iIiom* who are ipt#^ndi*d to work 
eientuaJty as a team. 

Educational Eipeiises 

Allieil heahh trainini^ i> widesptvad and uncoordi- 
nated. In tl^ |Kist. su(h traininp: lias more usually 
taken place in a clinical ^tting: that js» a hospital ♦♦r 
it'lattnl health facility. In tlte proct^ss of training those 
individuals* suefi cHnieal facilities have generally 
turned to titese individuals as major institution ^al 
n^source and have utilized them accordingly. This 
**eilucattonal** atii\ ity of the hospital continues to he 
a major and increasingly undesirahle expense-^ one 
for which tin* pati«*nt himself invariahly end^ up 
paying. 

Ikrause of the nature of training for the allied 
heahh fields -there is hoth a clinical and a teaching 
asjject to It- other itistitutions have become substan- 
tially invol\f d in the prepat^ation of tnan|)ower for 
thtse* professions. Then' is a listing of over 3.(X)0 
se}>*trate atul oNeruheltningly tec hnical courses in the 
alli(»d he*ilth irnifessious currently heinc ofTeitjd by 
2- atid 4-year collt^gc*^- I he most t:otaWe incn*ase is 
e\idrnt at the 2-\rar iC^lege level. %vhen» there lias* 
he<'n a substantial increase in the courses provided 
and the students enmlled. 

In all likelihoTKL howe\'cr. the variety c^f rournes 
offeretl at the 2-war level are limited and are de- 
signed s|)ectHrally to tt^sfMmd to lo<*al needs. .\t tin* 
4-ycar ami university le\el. h.mever* the variety in- 
cirasis. At this lewl. courses are more likely to l>e 
integratetl and d<*ttmnsirate a more sophisticat d and 
}>lanr)e<l a]iproach in njeiiing numfxiwer needs* 

iiecause there is a rhnii at asjH*c( t#> this training, and 
!>ec:!us<' clinii al trainuiu is tuf^re expensive than didac- 
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tit tiuiiiiuii ' in that it itn^^isr?* etjiiipiurnt. LdtoraltniejJ^ 
.ukI lilt ilitit»> . tuMis luhit .tiitHKtl ini»iituiit^n?i ate simi- 
larly ivlml.int ti> ai'Hoih tin- vtiXiiv r\}M'n>4' ttl* traininij 
and u»t t, lining aUlt tl htsillh jHofosvionaK. ihw aUnna- 
tlv<* \^ i h\ir: ihv tfat hinc tn^itiuuKms Mid Uu* diniial 
imtiititiciu?* ,iiv filulitiu it ct onoiuit aHy soutui to estab. 
lish t ciuMmia iov ihv |nirj>mf»iof iiuH'tlug tlirinanjiovvin 

rhot" totiMH tia art' rN idriit at a!t IvwU of traininiT 
atid luvt' ht\nn\ Mi^nUu Mu v U^v the unultiai i-vohition 
of thr iuviUh ran' iIf)K't r> s\^tcni iXscU. This j^x-stctn is 
fvt>l\injiy in rt*^{M>nJ•^• t4> M'seral factors, mhih* iiiuiirbi, 
M>tnf insiittitional. Mtiitr }m>f(>Mofuil atid olhm Uf.ui»- 
!ati\ c and **iM'ia}. Tht» t onihiitattoti of ihvH* fa<'tors, ami 
tlir ilrj»th> to which thry arc i<'a< luui; in hrattli ran* 
institutit>n>. an* hiM,tiintnir; to uiakv ;\p\n\ivut tliv broad 
tMitfiiH' i>f thi* kind of inn harusni that is t^volving and 
th<^ iiu tr iMiJi:U vital nAv aMTiht»d to ff^ntinuinij cihi- 
latiott. 

Hospttat Services 

Instittiitonallv, thf lolt* of xhv IwwjutaK c^jKH-ially the 
mu hint^ h«»>{>4tai. fvmaiiH central. Thv teaching bos- 
{lital n iTiains thv Uh us of ?>oth tnctiical echu ation and 
tiicdical * air. Insofar as tnediral education is soundly 
biu^etl iti thr M:*ience2« and medical i^earch, there is 
Iv'ini,^ adcK*d to thi*^ f>a«' a complex i^f ot]t<fi* functions 
which, iti ellVct, link this n^st^arch ba?<e tnot^ dtirctly 
with external M*r\'24e. Anionir these otiier fmu'tions. ac- 
coidihu to tht' C!am<*t*ie Clonnnission, in addition to 
traininij. an*: Rfwran'h in the heaUh care deli\t»rv' sv-s- 
lent: advirc* to icxat hospitaU aind heahh authorities: 
liaison with rominunity colleges and cwnprehensive 
t ffdeuest for thf traininjx of allied health personnel; and 
wiclispiviui sj>ofis4n>hip of continuinu edtic aticm activi- 
ticH for hralth pn ^fc^sionals. 

I'Uv i .ainruii- (Umunission refers to this^ mnbination 
of activities a! tlie tnedical school 'Ivos^pital as shnpty 
the "healf h can' dc livcty" tnoiJe! of external sierxice. A 
<iecom! ntfuie! lht7 refer to as the 'inte^ratetl s< iente" 
fiKKhv whcicin all of the basit m iem e and socbl sci- 
ence in>:ni< tion is c arrieti i>ti within ihe main campus 
am! nr t fiuplicatcnl in thf niedira! school, which pro- 
\ idrs tnathly t linit^al instnietitm. 

It ts thv first tnotlel. however, that lias mo>t ininiedi- 
ate iif,pact on the tpiality of patient <are l)einjsr deliv- 
vwil, sim e it num- dearlv than the set ond model is or- 
H^atiiAHl ftn external sen *' v. f his st^n ice is extemali/ed 
iti a ntitnlH*!' of wav>. First* there is the widenin^^ use 
and Mipjw»t: conmiunity-based hospitals. 



Community Hospftais 

Thesi- i umnaniiiy hospital* c<>exi?a with tlie conimu* 
nitirs they siMve aiul an* uenerally nion» direitly re- 
?»j«Misi\r to tufutuunity nmli^. in addition. the?»e same 
hospitals int ivasinsly setAe the nietiical professioti as 
tlir site?4 at whii h internship and resideiuy require* 
nwnts ;uv nu t. They atv al^K> a naajor Mte for niedical 
roiuitmini* eilucatitm pr€>j[rtan)s. If they serve no other 
vahudile pur{>os(*« (xininiuntty hospitals help to alert 
utwvtiii^ nmn1x*r> of the piofesJHoti to the complexity of 
health prolilems at tiie loial level. In effect, these hos^ 
pitals ate incivasin^ly seriinvr a:)>ites to exjmnd a ph)^- 
cian's training; Ixnond his rigidly scientiHc curricida to 
include nonscientifii" and nontechnoloji^ical areas that 
are t^sential to lUidet^tandititj; the fidl dimensions of 
loca? health catv needs. 

ilH*se hospitals^ as well a.s the mon* rematch* 
oriented medical i'enters, uxv concurit?ntly showing 
more inten'st in pn*ventive and ambulator)' care. To 
that di»j^et% at least, they are also beconiincf somewhat 
less i ontined to llieir earlier absorption with acute ill- 
ness. This tn^nd, akmg with others^, also indicates a 
ijf tieral shift away from the tendency to treat the cate- 
gorical disi*as«*s in isolation from each other* and to- 
ward a fuHer mt*dical ii'siToiise to the |iatient as 
**j>erson'* ratlier than to the patient as 'illness." 

Senrice-Oriented 
Medicine 

Still another mmliftciition of medical speciali/ation is 
the prmvth of ijroup practice as an alternative to in- 
detH^ndent jmicttce. 'Vhc broader the group of medi- 
cal |«w>nnel. the broader the kinds and frequency of 
s<*r\ lies available. This lombination, then, of group 
nKtitcal practice, rcnitmtmity hospitals, neifdtborhoCKi 
health clinic s regional uiedtcal procrmms, utilization 
of allied lu*alth |>ersonneK esjKrially the retraining of 
mtrses and physiebits assistants as ]>ara-TnedicH, and 
the insistence on < otitinuinir education at all levels of 
health iare sei^ire. all {loint in one ilim tion: the ap- 
jx'arance of a lu^twiirk of ser\'ice-orientt*d satellites to 
extend impro\vd medical care to the general ptiblic, 
and to distribute more txptitably to all tlie lienefits of 
liealth can-. 

'Hie role the I'ederal (iovemtnent exercises in tliese 
tn*tuh^ is a bmadK* expanding one hut nonethelei» a 
H'stricted one. The medical and allied heaUh profes- 
sions are. after all. a wry active part of die American 
pri\ ate st^ctor. Their .w tivities are often as character- 
istically com|>etitiv<\ duplicative. vohmtar\% and as 
pluratistir as most oth(*r enterprises in thi* private 
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j«f< ti>r. ItuUvd. |m>rit is iis inuvli :i inotivatinjcr factor 
for thvsi' piofmious .t> it is uitfi luosi othrr rouuuer- 
« iai rhtripnsrs. If h'dful lroi>latii?n is to move in the 
diitt tioti of itu rras'uii,^ \mh\W hvnUh lUQ.miti'^ or pro- 
vidini: t uMJint^hcnsiw nu^Uirai t are, it must da sowtili- 
out MTmiiiu to natkniaii/f the inrdit al jm^fession or 
ifnjMnj4<* ujmiu ihv iiult'fH'udfiit |#rai titr of the nation's 
pliy«h ian<«. Sotiii* Fcdrral action h regulatory and 
ilrMijnal to {ntmt't tiir Anicritan ronsuni«*r; for ex- 
aniplf. the Food and Dniij Administration^, the Envi-^ 
nnifni^ntal Priitection Agency, and e\Tn the Federal 
rude I 'oftnnijiMon uhiih rei^i dates sueli tfiinp a» 
imuranee iidveriiM-njents , Other Federal action in- 
\<>Ke^ pmurani supjjort and pubHc asNistanee: the 
HilUBurt<in Act (fiospital ioujitnu tion ^ the tk)mpre- 
hriHi\f Ht alth Manj«nvt'r Traininsf Art ( manpower 
devei4>pinfni . the VxiUVw Heahh Si'r\icr Act {insti- 
fnUfifiai n*M*arrh autl t oitnuunity heahh senicesi and 
the Soi iat H4«< uiity A* I uUrect aoil iniUttH*t payments 
ftn nK'dit al 4ovfrai(e » . 

Federal Action 
Dispersed 

The auetK'ie?* that adnnnister tlie^^e pioirranis. the 
ptirposes thi-sc pmtrrams svrvv. ttie clientele tvhich are 
intendeti to fienefit from them, and the in<uitutionK 
uhiih are e\f>ected to* wjH'rate in tsnplenientint^ these 
ptouianm. lack u central fm us. No sinirle, clean and 
nafknu»{ ohjecti^e in destined to l>e aclrievcd diroufi^h 
iheni. Xur. {)er}ups slunild thea' !k\ But the faihire 
a^ yet to pull toQfcther uunv cojienrntly the fJovern- 
inerit^s onuoinj; ( ategorical re?^carch pro(rram<i» its suj>- 
{Milt of rouifnunity. pnv:iti\ and envimnmental heahh 
needs, ii^ diw rsc* tnanfxmvr prwrams and institutional 
suppttri {mn^rams. mak<s unhlceK- any final and ef- 
fective a<si«sMnent of the prfniianis themselves. 

WIi;it very mu< h e\ ident ttt Frtleral activity today 
i^ the s.irietv of exiKv imcntation that is ifoinif on In 
ttupHn inir heahli rare and the heaUh carp >i*>tem. The 
fn*qtuMi<y uith which rlian<4<»s take place in techno. 
f<tutcal de\e'Ifipment%. mt^iral disiwrries. and man- 
I^nver nvoiU miulit suyt^est to some that this experi- 
tnentatinii simply a reflertion of ihv rcmstant ntate of 
flux afTei tinir the heahh care fiekl. Ajisuminer that the 
fref(uenc y of rhani^i' f)erii<its, it xnay be some time l>e- 
fore de{H'ndahh» heahh i are luodeN. worthy of applica- 
tion an<l replic*)tiotu are hit u{K>n and nvi-ive a fon- 
^•nsifs of sup{K>rt. 

At the sanu' tinif. the ttvnds toward new models 
of jKitiiMit rare and an improved health rare delivery- 
sy^trni do txi>*t. fn most of these trends, the Federal 
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Oovernment h a Wi^orons partner: in virtua% ail theJ^ 
trends the* Federal preseni e iH'r\ad<»?t, There is not 
one mtHlit al faruhy iMisition in the cxmntrv^ that does 
not depend dinvtly or tndinvtly uj>on Fi*deral s^upport. 
There U not one medical ^ hfK>l that could function as 
it now does without at leant the pies^ent level of Federal 
.sup{K)rt. There are few Uiajor medical discoveries of 
the mvnt past th:it have oirurred without that same 
f ederal support- 
Health Care 

Trends 

These trends in health care and health care delivery 
and their im[)lications for extension and cpntinuin,^ 
medical and heahh education apjjcar to be as follows: 
e Then? remains an implicit trust in the need for 
Federal sup{x>rt for biomedical research. How- 
ever, the need to transmit that research to its 
ultimate useii? and l^nefiriaries is reflected in 
Federal exf^rimentation with regional medical 
IMTOgranis, ncii(hborhood health clinics, and area 
health education centers, ail of which involve 
substantial rontinuiujof education ;icti\ities, 

• Early Federal supj>ort of graduate medical facil- 
ities and their research capacities has broadened 
to include allieil health schools, schixils of nursinjor* 
and social work, and has been broadened even 
further to inchaie supt>ort now oi undergraduate 
and 2-year institutional programs. In effect, this 
maximizes the institutional base for continuing 
education pnTj^rams. 

• Similarly, then* is a gro%ving rerognittm) tliat 
IVderal sitpj>ort prir.arily for training of jjeople 
in the selected professions is insufficient and must 
N' supplemented by at least a minimal le\d of 
sup{H>rt for individuals in the allied heahh profes- 
sions, many of whom depend on continuing edu- 
caticm for their ttpward mobility. 

• Early emphasis on the categorical disenses^ 
although ongoing, is now being amplined by 
Nup|>ort of training in nonscientifi*' ancl nontech- 
nolcHju al fields, particularly in engineering, man- 
agement, and the scx^ial scienct*s, which ha\"e 
direct bearings on as{>ects of public* health. The 
i'ombifuUion of interdiscifilinaty needs and |mb- 
Vtv ser\'ice may help to broaden and externati/e 
the universities' supjmrt of this emphasis. 

e As IVderai financial support for medical and 
health institutions real ties the level of general in- 
stitutional sup;x>rt throuG(h ca]ntatiun grants, ttie 



full rciut ati4iti at tivitirs of tho<^ in§tituttonH. iti"* 
clmiiitj; U%u!iitii4. itaiiiittu, iontinuinp education^ 
aiul public sftTur. may In-nffii motv substantially 
from Fcdi'tal su|j})crt. 

# Dratnatii* chanjo^es have taken place in the 
icU'iuifu atkni nf ifuH\uluals who an* rli^ibli' to 
Itffniit Uotn FctU'ial hcalttt tatr k%>btalii>tt. Early 
carinarkinu of Frcleral funds for surh disiTi'tc 
UKHip.s as vt'tfrans, Itidian);, the ai?ed, tlte ycnitig, 
and the disadvantaged reflects an increasing sense 
of roj^ponsibility to expanding ^cjCftnents of the 
Aiuerican population. As the responsibility cn- 
largt^s. the t ipai ity of tnttlions to demand xnore 
and U'tter health tare strains the health man- 
|Knver base and makes it es^ntial that this base 
liH> Ih' eiilari^ed, l>oth throu4jh traditional under- 
^!aduat<' an<l tn*»duate pnnrrams and through 
♦'Htt nsi\e rontinuint? education activities. 

• Early sup|)ort of iarpe urfjan and suburl^an re- 
sean !i and tearhinij hospitals designed to acconi- 
tucxlate thr acutely ill has now broadened to in- 
I hide support of twnmunity hospitals and other 
local health faciHtics that tvill extend health care 
to more individuals in more critical geographic 



airas. The redistribution of facilities, manpower, 
and resources in resjM>nse to client tteeds also re- 
quires a rcalimMuent of educational services to 
meet tliese needs. 

• Similarly, health facilities are placing more em- 
phasis on preventive medicine and ambulatcM^' 
rare as 4>p{>osed to acute illness and bedridden pa» 
lietits. 

• Although the physician's role in health care and 
health care deliwry remains centnd, increasingly 
{lis responsibilities are being shared by paramedics 
and |>ersonnel sup{>lied by the allied liealth pro- 
fessions. As the res{KHisibiIittes of these personnel 
ex|>aful. their educattonai needs expand with 
them. 

• And 6na1K% the iiegrouping of health manpow^ 
to wwk <'fTtn*tively as a teafn is pnn-iding the core 
for a new system of management of medical serv- 
ices within the hospitals and health facilities; just 
as the regrouping of a variety of supplemental 
health facilities around i-entral Iiospitat and medi- 
cal school complexes is providing imprcn*ed man- 
agement practices in the distribution of services 
beyond these cemral facilitM»s. [7] 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

We recomnwtd that the Federal Gfovemmeiit support and en- 
courage teaching institutions to design and implement contmuing 
education programs that enhance the physictan^s understanding d 
the special health care needs of the poor. 

We recommend that the Allied Health Profusions Pers<mnel 
Training Act and the regional health program be reauthmized to 
help maintain and raise the standards of practice of those in the 
allied health fields. 

We recognize the special health aire needs of the i^ng and 
recommend increased Federal support for the training of gertatric 
psychiatrists and counselors, mental institution staffs^ nursing home 
staffs and the personnel of other institutions that routinely provide 
care for the aging* 
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FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR THE CONTINUING EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 



In mid- 1973. under t!ie dinrtinn of the President, 
witfi < noixlination prtnided by the Office of Manage- 
ment ami BudfiTft. all of the major Federal agencies 
swtv .i>ked to undt^rtakc* a ••mana^ement by objectivW* 
I'xert'ise and io submit to the PiTsident a lijit of pro- 
i(mni priiirities tliiit eat h agency ho|)ed to achie\'e. 
A total of 19 of 21 ai^emie^s res|Hmded. with only the 
Drpartrnrnts ni Stato and iVft^nse dilayini^ re>i{x>nMvs 
until their newly apfiointed Serretarieis couid help de* 
tpiuiinr what their departmental priorities would be. 

Federal Objectives 

Of the 1 14 priorities submitted* all received the per- 
*iona! endo!>ieM)enl of the Pix>sident. Of thest* 144 pri- 
orities, only one addressed itjself sj^ecifically to educa- 
tion: "to develop options (or restructuring Federal aid 
to colh'ire and university students/* (A sur\*cy and 
analysis of these priorities appeared in the Government 
Researc h Corj>oration\ ^ National Journal Reports/' 
rCov. 17, 1973. vol. 3. No, 4b.) 

I'his **manauenient by (objectives** rxen isc thus con- 
firms what has already Ivconir apparent to man> in 
thr educational coimnunity -that the salad days of 
substantial Federal >uj)|K>rt for educational institutions. 
|:i»n»rams« and persotme! are o\ er. and that a new era 
iff diminished Federal interest in education iias begun. 

Fhis diminished interest in fundinj? educational 
programs ha. l>een inost tanjfibly felt by institutions of 
higher education, with many research* fellowship, and 
other ( atri»orical aid prot^rams involving institutions 
of higher rtlucation being sharply curtailed or termi- 
nated ahoi^etber. Much of the remaining Federal in- 
terest in education, as exemplified by the activities of 
the Oflficr of Education, is focu.sed on supjK>rt to ele* 
mentar\- and secondary school s\-stems. 

There are many reasons to explain this diminished 
interest, but tlie three most commonly heard reasons 
arc: (\) The levelinrj of .student enrollments: (2) the 
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ovrrpro<luction of teachers for all le\els of education; 
and (3) the general inclination of the administration 
to control its budji^et and reduce the continued escala- 
tion of costs in most prc^ram areas. The training and 
retraining of teachere ha\T been particularly affected 
by these circumstances. 

Past Funding 

In the past. Federal support for the teaching and 
related professions came prnnanly from catc^rical 
legislati(?n which was research-oriented, subject-matter 
related, and of reIati\Tly long-term duration. A sig- 
nificant amount of this support was generated by the 
Xational Foundation Act of 19.50: the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, and subsequent amend* 
nients: the Hitjher Education Act of 1965, and sub- 
setjuent amendments; and the Education Professions 
Developtnent Act of 1967, an amendment to the 
Ilii^her Education Act, 

Tlie fidl force of these legislative activities is now 
ai^ated. with niost of the original programs sup- 
})orted by them either sul>stantially altered or defunct. 
csj)e< ially the teacher-training activities fonnerly ad- 
ministered by the Bureau cf Education Personnel 
Dexelopment of the Office of Etiucation. Tlie era of 
educational manj>ower growth which they once rep- 
resented has now given way to an era of retrenchment; 
and wl>at was once a {K>ptdar emphasis on the rapid 
expansion of the teaching profession has. in the best of 
instances, resolved itself into a '^holding pattern** re- 
garding any further major Federal contribution in this 
field. 

Federal support for the teaching profession never 
reached the magnitude nor sustained the continuity 
that many obser\'ers within the educational community 
would hav e welcomed. If there is a pliitosophical basis 
to the oftentime?? abrupt nature of congressional reac- 
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Hull tu i (lui*tti<ttutj ih»tnU, il i> thi**: ihv l\*cliMa| tJtiv- 
rnimrni must do tnj fhr what tlio jHHiphvalul 

thrir liuallv rlin tcil l<*ui*^latun'H taiiinil ^io Un thciu- 
M*lvt*$. F**iU'ial itm-^tnu^tit tn xhv UMchitii{ atnl it'latinl 
{in»fi*^^it»fK MniM-tjiii'Htly. iia«* ot'tt n Hivn tltwriJnHl us 
A *>to{r ajT avtion. uifii HiuitrtI i < . att'u*inra} 
istation riia* ti'd tu ai liirvr liiuittui .imf >^Iitjrt*trnu 

To the ixtt'iil t!uit IVdfial irat-her-liainiiip; inonevs 

IVtlrul funds t(* train nhically ntHHlod trachm for 
lilt* haiHljiMj>jxH{, for Miiiir.uu* hildn^ii and for imlLms. 
lor ithiant^'. aif >t5ll as atlabft' in Mutul<» aut MliiK Hie 
\'nratioijal Kdtu atton Aft t ontinurs to supply tt'arher- 
traiinnu su|>jM»n to pivpan- ti'arhrfs for the expatHUiiq 
4 arefr-*jnrnti»d inluratinn luarki't. Trarlirrs for InU'- 
im oHK'. ilisuKaiuaurd uroup'i arr xupi)otl<»tl throuirfi a 
Narirtv 4i{ MMtriO. \mX vs\n\'Uk]l\' tfinntuh ihv 
Uit'tilary aiu! Stnondary Avt and thr rrat hcr Cloqjs, 
our of thr nioNt r?*nirrrsMonally jjopuUr of ail of the 
a< fixilirs oriuinally yrurratrd hy thr Hiuhrr Education 
\i \ of ant! latrr f^u^tatnrd hy \Uv Rduration Pin- 
ffsMOn*» Dwrlopinrnt Ai L 

Iti iyihrr wimU, xhr ratruoriral approach to tearhc*r- 
f rainint* >upport i;* still ot)v of tlic most cniplowd ave* 
nur« of IVdiMal itivtilvrnirnt iu continuing ('duration 
arilif |KwtMH f^miary U'wl. Dt^ipitr tlir \i*ii!>!c disinrli- 
iiation of thv lanii^rrss atid the adtninistratron to fund 
it athrr iratnini: atiivitir?* at thtHv rarli<T hiijh level, 
^u>th xhr L'kmiiivsii and tJir aduiimstnition still mfnmd 
to \hv iai srainiuir nrrils of s|MTiat sndivitfuals hut 
<»n a tuui h rrdm tni and mmr di^ riniinating basis. 

Quality and 
Competency 

('.ousidrrinir x\n> nnlta tion. and t\ip f;M*t that, in 
farirr pait. ibr uianpcmrr ntvds of thr trarhinj^ pro- 
hwsion have- Ixm nwi in trnns of tjuatittty. past and 
nrw I'rdrnil rfToris i«> im ttMM' dir epiality of the pro- 
fr^Mtm arr nM-rivinu n<*u intt^rrst. This interest Is tnmt 
r\ tdfut at tlir t |f!nrntar> and s<»rondajy levrfr., where 
pilot and dt*rnou<tra?:on projrriH Npf!nM»rt*«! hy ln>th the 
Oflirr of Kdtnaiion and thr recrntly authorized Nai- 
tional In>ttiutr tif Kdtu alion arr exploriiur neiv nteth- 
<hN to <'\ »duate the a< tual rotni>etenrieK of teacheni 
Ui thr < !asKrcK>UL 

{ *ofuprirnry-l>aNr{i tearhiT trainioiT pro^rninH are 
l>rinu dr\e!tijH"d ^xnU uttfiin anci without thr Federal 
( fos rnunrnt. The ijur^cions i>f what i'onstitutrn a ixck^ 
tea* h«T. how a ifintii tea< hrr \%\fOs\ trained, what nieas- 
urroit'ni^ arr uuisx arruratr in rvahiatinu a tearfier s 



jH'rlonuaiH r. what inijKii i a teariirr at luaily haj^on a 
Nludrnt* anil how t>nr nirasurrs a >luilrnO& jKTfonii- 
ani<^ and rt*>|Knise to a t lavsnioni traeher an* iH*rrii- 
nial ijuestions rrrtainly: hut now, throuirh cxpandinp^ 
trdrrai ^lUPI^'^^t- ntoir drUl>rratr rjforts an» Mng 
lUddv ttt ansurf tlirsr ijii4Nii4ins and. ho|/<'fiiHy. paek- 
at^e ilir an^i%\t»t> so thai they t an i>r ifptirattnl in school 
sy^truiN thmu^hnut thr i ountry. 

l his hrishtrnrd intrn»st in riunpHeney-hased teaeh- 
ini* vouh^ at a litnr when thrri' has Ixn^n a dramatic 
4 hatit^r in the fouijH*sition of the tearhini? profession 
itM'If. (•Njn'rially at the !tmt*r knelt^. For tlie lir>t time 
in diH aiirs. tlir National Eduration A^.MH'iation re{X)rts, 
ihr profrs>ion hi^sstahilimJ. Fhrrr an* pit>|K>rtionateIy 
frwfr }«'opfr t»nteriinj tlie profi»st^i<«i, and prQi>ortlon* 
atrU fewer {H»opk* ivliring front tlie profe^^ion, tbaii 
it: the reient \n\st. The btdk of the prf»fes.sion is now 
ro:u}w>sed of jndt%iihialH whos<* ag<*s extend from the 
late twentiivi tothe inidforlies. 

*rht*^^e aie individuals, ronse<|uentIy, who have heen 
in the pr*ift^Moii for a nutnl)er of yeans, wini are well 
h<'yond thr prr|>aratotT and ii<^nsinK Kta^e^ and wliose 
(durational iH^inh are at f^ latively lugh professional 
IrveU. 

tnservice Training 

In fart, Ft*deral support f(^r ptt'ser^ire training is 
ntv,v }an4:ely a matter of hinon'. It has lieen displaced 
f)y an emphasis on inservire tratninu. Even the Teacher 
(!orj)s, whirh was initially desififned to attiart new in- 
dividuals to th(* profeiiston to tearh in the innern^ity 
si h<H>ls, will he altrn»d tliHYUgh pn^jxisctl k*gijilation to 
ron(*entratr on ex|>eriem (*d tearhers^ with speeifir at- 
tention given to tlieir inserx'ire eilurational ntn^s. 

These insrr\k-e aetivitk»s may take a variety of 
forms: Fonnal courses at a rollege, slwni-rourses. imtt** 
tutes. symposia, disrtisskm groups, or sjierial actn-ittes 
s{K>njion*d hy prof(*iistonal ;tsso(*iatfons, or hy thr school 
systems thrruseUcs. SrviMal ;>tiniat<*s indi(*atr tliat the 
majority of thesi' activities atr* nofKk*grtv and non* 
rredit (iriented, 

A major advantage of inscr\tce traifiitig arti%'itk^ 
is that whatever these activitit»s niav Ik** they can 
t>e immediately applied In* ex^Knienctnl tc*arhers to 
the actual prohlrms of ti aching in a rla^sn^oni, fn- 
ser\ i< e training pn>granis for experienced teacher* an% 
in (^sen(*(\ practicunts. Pi-eser\*ire trainings ii> <'*>n'^ 
trast, tends to lx» highly theoretk al in nature. w4ih 
interns isolnteil fn>m iw tual i lassrootn situations and 
pn-rondit iof u'd to anticipate pioljlrnis whk h may not 
exist. 
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Rising Demands 

So luatti-r lunv c\|K*nftK<*ii a teacher is. then' is 
suhsUuitial eviclenee lo indicate that his need for con* 
tituittti* fiHiiteation in one of his paramount coneems. 
As nx entiv as 1970 71. ft>r inslanee. 61 perrrnt of the 
N.itinnN 2.«>ti2.(KW> teaeheiN reported ha\iti)i* taken 
Mnne ty{r of eollepe uork durintr the pre\ !<?iis .1 years, 
often as a ptrreijuisite to prof<*ssionat advanienient 
and salarv inetvnientatfon: 79 iH-rcent of these partii i- 
lilted in e<hi<'ational activities sponK>red by schot^l 
. systems, and 25 {)ercent in aettvities spanson*d by 
professional as^K tatioas. 

Atthou&i;h the pn>ix)iHHl revisions for i\tc Teacher 
l!oq>s i^ivo a ^ignitieantiy central rule to teacher reed- 
itcation thnni^h insenice programs^ many other fed- 
erally sjMMisond a4 tixitij-s t urrently give a less central 
role to it. Much of this latter activity is in the form 
of •"seed*' money generated either directly hy Federal 
agencies or imliret cly \ ia State grant formulas to ini- 
tiate an innovati%f or ex^K-rimental teacher-ttaming 
pnn^ram. As a corollar)- to this Federal input, many 
iff diea* same pn^^ms are inten^iifnng thiir efforts 
to ift\o!\e imixersities in teacher-training programs 
at earlier stages in the program's dexelopment and 
!or hmger fx^riods of time. 

I'll is invoh einent is most welcome in the fonn 
of an iticrrased conmiitment of university resources 
to the ongoing responsibility of training teachers for 
the lixal sihools, 'I'his institutional involvement has 
been expanded recently to include the active partici- 
pation of the local conniiunities being ser\Td by the 
M hool systems. Many Ftnleral programs require this 
tri-!t)stitutionat base { connnunity-school-unixTrsity ) 
for teacher trainint:: other programs either strongly 
encourage it or uixe preference in the grant-making 
pro<T>s to thoM^ applications which make allowances 
ff^r it. 

This is not iin unusual development- The teaching 
profession i^, after all. the largest single profession In 
the countr)'. l ax rexenues are used to support the 
teaching profession. Th«' local communities xx'hich 
pay thesi' taxes, and which are immediately serxed 
by the t^Mchers in the cotnmunity schools, are increas- 
ingly denuuiding M>me voice in how these schools are 
operated and more demonstrated proof of the quality 
of the teachers employed by them. 

Accountability 

"Arcountability" has now come to the teaching 
{irofc-ssinn. As already indicated, it comes at a time 
when the teaching {>rofession. school administrators* 
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and Federal and State agimcics are seeking new xvays 
to exaluate teaching comjjeteni^. Aci^untabiUty ran 
Ih* € ontr«>versial It has proved to be rontroversla! in 
many schixil districts xvhich have come more directly 
under Iwal citizen control, wherp a public issue has 
In^i-n made of the appmpiiatent*^ of the tenure sys- 
tern, and xvhen' such related issues as professtona! 
unionization and iti-ensing standards liave enrien^. 

TIh^ impetus to narrow the gap between local 
schools and local communities and which thus further 
accelerates public demands for educational acrounta- 
bility, has in i>art been generated by Federal programs* 
The emphasis that many Federal teacher-tratning pro- 
grams has placed on attracting paraprofessk>nab into 
the field, and on recruiting local cilbens to tearh in 
local schools* is one reflecttcm of this effort to relate 
the* si'hools more realistically to the communities The 
career op(x>rtuniti<'» pn^am, for instance, soi^[t^ to 
recruit and train Vietnam veterans fen- the local schools. 
Similarly, sexTral of the remaining programs initiated 
by the Education Frofessk>ns I>e\'eiopment Art en- 
courage the use of parapnofessionals as teaching aides. 

As is true of so many Federal jcrrant pn^rj^ms of the 
jKLst txxf^ decades, the presence of the Federal C^'em- 
ment in areas ubere it pre^wusly may haw had nrfni- 
nial direct inx'olvement comes as a result of using 
Fixieral dollars and programs as change agents in 
American society- The efforts by Federal agencies to 
encourage greater cooperation among academic in* 
stitutions, local communities, and the school systems, 
therefore, may simply becloud the fact that the Fed- 
eral (ioxernment itself lias mox-ed much closer to local 
issues and h>cal institutions than ever before. 

Education as 
Change Agent 

Many of the teacher training programs were intend- 
ed directly or indirectly to hJp bring about change, 
xvhether that change be instructionaK in the form of 
the National Science Foundation s impact on the teach- 
ing of si ience and mathematics: institutional, via Fed- 
eral efforts to encourage institutions of higher educa* 
tion to x%ork more closely xvith local school systems: or 
so< ietaK as represented by the recognition of the Ameri- 
can educational s\isteni as presumably the surest route 
to pmviding eionotnic and social parity to disad- 
xantage<l groups. 

Federal dollars have been crucial in expanding edu- 
cational opportunities for virtually exTryone. They 
have been crucial in inc reasing and improxing estab- 
lished institutions and in supporting the dexrlopment 
of new institutions. The texture of student enrollment 
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lias rh;ingtx} substantially, at all levvh of instruction, 
lan»t*Iy as a ii*!^ult of Ftilfni! itiitiatiw. And so too, tlje 
Amrriran ti*arltrf has st*t»n his tiunthem inc n^asit* and 
Im re^iomibiltttrs expand, often as a consequence of 
Federal {nt^raim. 

But in li5»hl of ttn'se Fi^deral oljjeetives, the teach* 
er's mlc m change ai^ent h:^% not ahvav'S Ihwi « learly 
outlined. Inctvasinjir Uie nunih*rs of teachers in the 
schools is not necessarily the best way of itsponding 
to the clianges hiiimght about by such issues as racial 
balance in the schools that tlie Federal Gm^mment it- 
self has helped to •niroduce. The teacher's nrfc is 
multifunctional: he is instructor, adnuntstrator, and 
counselor; he is vital to curricular revision and tn^nic* 
ttonat ppfomi. He shares a central respomilnlity in 
resptmdinf? to the new demands of both community and 
{xarents alike. 

What are the a»al needs of the teacher? What fed- 
erally sup{x>rteti proin^ins help to prmide him with the 
kind of thoughtful instruction and professional assist* 
nnce he neetf* in order to rrs{K>nd more credibly to the 
changes in the classroom, in the school and schtxil sys- 
tem, .'^nd among .ntudents, parents, and local communis 
ties.* Who are those \%*ho know best how to change in- 
stitutions and the teachinir profession, and hmv are 
these i)eople u>*ed to help train teachers to brinsj about 
such change? 

Career-Long 
Needs 

I^irjsjely as a result of changing patterns of student 
niEturai. environmental and behavioral conduct, and 
the evolvini^ }>osition of the school system within the 
i oinmuiuty. the .sco|>e of a teac her s repsonsitnlities has 
cNpancied significantly in recent years. Not only have 
they exjmndtx!. f>m the mrowint( mar.pou'er stability of 
the tcacliini( pnifessinn itself also has bcl|>rd to gi\t? 
fix m to the t an^er-long ediicational needs of the teach- 
ini^ pmfession. 

The enabling lcgislatif>n of ihe Education Professions 
I)e\rIopinent Act, which represents the Federal Gov- 
ennnent's major thmst in responding to teacher-train- 
intr uveih. oriirinally reroimi/ed the existence of these 
< nnrr-long ohjei lives and even authort/ed the funding 
of progtants to help identify and meet thm* rR*eds, Such 
pro^:r4ms, howe\'er, were never implement^. Funds 
were used instead to meet the legitimate teacher- 
training needs in other areas, particularly in career 
ediiration; catt^t^orical programs for tea< hers of bilin- 
gtiat. Indian, migrant, and disadvantaged students: 
;ind teaching needs for exceptional children, vo( ational 
educ ation, and new careers. 



( It shcndd also be noted that ^vhereas these prc^^frams 
wvre once administered at bureau level !>>• the Bureau 
of Kducation Personnel DewlojMiK'nt, these same pro- 
grams luive been n^dutvd to divisional status and are 
now administered hy the Dnision of Educational Syi^ 
tents De\nek^nent. ) 

Summary 

Tlie reduction in status of the teacher-training pro- 
grains of the Office <rf Education is emblematic of the 
duntnished interest by the Federal Go\^mment in edu- 
caticn programs in general. What "educationar' pro* 
grams are funded by Federal agenc^ are intemled 
basically to meet the mmeducational needs of thes» 
afjencies for subject-matter specialists. The one re- 
maining area that continues to receix^e intense Fed* 
eral interest is the question of how best to distribute 
Federal educational moneys in the form of loans and 
grants to individuals. 

The rationale for tins reduction of inter^t in 
teacher-training efforts is due primarily to the lex^elinff 
of student enrollments in the schools and the conse-^ 
quential decmise of attempts to attract individual 
into the teaching jjrofession- The professicm itself is 
now rea^nabty stabilized. Numerical grcn\th in the 
profession has been curtailed, with fewer people pro- 
portionately entering and retiring from the profes- 
sion than in the past. 

Because the teaching profession continues to play 
such a dominant role in American society, ho\mTr, the 
quality of the individuals in the profession continues 
to receive serious review. Federal and non-Federal 
interest in con)|)etency-based training programs and 
programs of e\'al nation are receiving noticeable inter- 
esu with tiie view in mitid that teachers stand much 
mon* accountable than before for their performance in 
the classroom, 

l^hese pressures for accountability are not cmly 
emanating from professional associatiotis, State agen* 
ries, the schools, and teachers themsei\*es, but as a con- 
sequence of the expanding direct invoKTment of the 
teachers and schools in the affairs of the communities 
they ser\ e, and vice versa. Federal programs are doing 
much to strt*ngthen and fortify the school-commimity 
relationship and are helping each to establinh more 
fruitful and long-term contacts with institutions of 
higher education. 

Academic institutions as change agi*nts in American 
societv, and teachers as key elements to implementing 
that change, have been let ognizable priorities within 
many Fc^deral programs. Needed t hanges within these 
institutions and within the teaching profc*$sbn thcm- 
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M»lviN, hfn\f\ft\ Uaw noi tiM»i\i»(| in terms of macnu- 
uu\v ami totitiimitv ifir vttiif ktnH nt KtihTal 5iupi>ort. 

Thr r<HlrraI apptmit li t<> thr tiM< hiiii; {m>ft*s?<ion 
and its %ivnm\>Uuii\l in»»tnu'tit>nal nottK hn> Ihtu 
piiriMnra! .uul fraufit^Mittd. Ffdnal pioqratns. oprrat- 
tftu lluouiiii a vattftv i>f lau-f^oi it al aiti protrrafiK !ia\«* 
}hv!j It^Matfil aful adtuiitUUTed un a sljnit-u-rin, ail- 
ItaMH. with onh Hinitrif naticniai ohjtt t5\<s Ikmiijj 
nift whvti it was thouuht thrv rotiUi not l>e mot ijuf- 
tit ieialy hy Statt* aiul lin al iui isdirtiom, 

Huwfwr trained, and with whatowr support, the 
KMt hini? profesNion now large ly has the numbers and 
kind> of toa4 h<*rs in plaa* to meet the general nc^^ds 
<if the tHhu ational sssteni. Some exeeptu>n,v, howT\er, 
are ex ident. Pr^jH^rly train(*d and lieensed teachers for 
%<n atitmal etiiuatioti. for the handieappeii. for adult 
echieation for eertain set^nicnts of the disadvantaged 
|MipuIation. anil for xhv still espandini; network of 
J*\ear ^►fnnutnitv and jutiior eolletj[t*s, are still heint^ 



mmitei} from the s^t^neral puhlic or retraitKd from 
within the teaching ptofej^Mon. 

Kei nmii/inij tin* irlative stafnlily of tlie pmfejjsion. 
I Vdt*ral aiid tu>n-I inleral ifitere>t in insciviee proi»rania 
iH iiu reasinu. I>ilot and demotistratton projects to aid 
the iontinuini* tHhteati(m m*eds of the experiemcd 
leather atv twing furuled, with s{K*eial emphasis on 
tlMvse nivds n'Uirteci in the U^islation now bemg pro- 
{ttwd ti) aher and n'vitalixe the Teacher Corps. 

IVat hitiju: as a lifelong; profcjisimi. howev-er, and eon- 
ttnuinq; inliKation as a career-long need, are not Fed- 
eral priorities. 'Hie interest tliat has been expressed in 
the (pulity of the teachintif profession* and in the fontut 
nl instnu tion am! evaluation which will help main- 
tain the ronij>eten<y of teachei-s* ha5 not yet been 
translatcHl into the kinds of long-term Federal sup{>ort 
that will mark as "done" what must now stand as 
"wnrk incomplete/' □ 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

We recommend that the Federal commititmit to inservice a>ii- 
tinuing education for exfrn-kticcd teadiers hicreased and 
5^trengtheried and that immediate attention be given to the develc^ 
ment and dissemination of improved teacher evaluation techniques. 

We recommend that teacher*tratnii% institutions promote in* 
service training opportunities at such ccmmiunity-based locations 
a% day care centers public assistance and family welfare agencies, 
correctional institutions, and other local agencies; and that these 
same institutions broaden their programs to include the participa- 
tion by community leaders in the training of teachers. 

We recommend that Federal suj^rt enoHirage the transmittal 
erf relevant research from major research universities to teacher* 
training institutions through appropriate continuing education and 
extension services. 
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CONTINUI^fG EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORKERS: 
THE THREAT OF PROFESSIONAL DISINTEGRATION 



III our Sixth and Seventh Annual Reports, wc noted 
that a uUtini|iiuii(UMU*Sv luyh nun liuT of federally su])* 
}«utOil rxU nsiofi antl ioutinuin»r t^ui alien activities 
fiH ii*»4'(f on MM i;d ;u lictn and were conceived and tni- 
plcnicittecf in ihc 15^)%. Thes4» prtn^^ranw were directed 
t<n%anl reM»h tntr a hnuid ran^e of social ilh. In sup- 
jiort of then* j>nii;rains. the CIonRress subsequent!)' au- 
tliori/cd it \ariety of efforts to recruit and train the 
professional nianpow-er needed to operate them 
effectively. 

Muili of \hv nianjiowcr serxinp in such areas ait 
duld and faniilv welfare, mental retardaticm, public 
assistant e, {nnertv. housing, couitnunity development, 
and iieahh tnaintrrtanct> is referred to under the term 
'SiK tal w tirkeri." This was then and remains now an 
arbitrary and iriacciu-ate appellation. It fails to take 
into account the fact that social work it^lf has been for 
dtH'adt*^ a self-contatncil diM-tpline, producing its owTi 
|m>fcs^i(inal iuan{iower. trained by over 80 professional 
Hi hook of social work, and subject to independent ac- 
< reditaiion and credeptialinp. .\s a practical matter. 
nioHt of the prsons servini? in these new social programs 
wvrv not "siH ia! vvorkei^s" in the traditional and pre- 
t iM- >ensc of the term, Srwial work, as defined officially 
)iy the National .Wociation of .So( ial Work in 1970, 
is a^ follcm v: 

"'Social utyrk ik the professional activity of helping 
indiridualu i^roup^, ffr itpmmuriifiei rnhaftd' or restore 
ffft'tr taf^aiity for social functioning and crcatirtff ui* 
tictal coffditiims favnruhle to this float Social work 
foacticc ttm\ist% of the profemonal application of 
cial u ork ralurs, principlcK, and technique to one or 
more of the following enda: ffelpin^ people obtain 
tangible wtvias; counselinfi and psychotherapy with 
ifidit idnals, families and groups: helping communities 
or grottp\ provide or improve social and health «rrr- 
itrs: and participating in relevant legislative processes. 



The practice of iocial work requires knowledge of Au* 
own development and behavior: or social ^ economic^ 
and cultural in\titutions. and of the interaction of ail 
these factors.'' 

Tliese are broad responsibilities that require a broad 
manjjower base, broadly trained. According to the De- 
|>aronent of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statisdcs, there 
ate currently 18.1,000 professbnally trained social 
workers. Lentil 1970, ati individual was considered to 
t>c a professional social worker only if he or she bad 
prraduated from a 2->ear js^raduate program in social 
work. In 1970, the Council on Social Work Kducatton^ 
the accreditii^ arm of the profession, extended its 
mentbcrship to inchtde graduates of under)[^duate 
social work prc^rams. thus in effect making the bac- 
calaureate the first practice d^ree of the profession. 

Social Work 
Manpower 

Theo* atv 86 professional schools of social work in 
the cotmtry. Tlierc are m)w nearly 200 approv'ed 
undergraduate programs, and an increasing number 
of scnial work training activities have been started at 
the 2»year comnmnity college level. The professional 
Sihools currently enroll I5,6{X) fulUinw and L900 
part-titiie graduate students. Approximately 22.000 
<itudents participate in undet^adtiate social work pro- 
granw, l o train these individuals, there are c»bout 2,3(K) 
fult-tinu* and 900 part-time graduate faculty members, 
and ovt^r TrfK) faculty niembers employed at the under- 
Mraduate lc%'el. 

This is the extent of the professional manpower base 
ftir tfie profession. The areas of responsibility that 
were om-e essentially the private domain of professional 
MK'ial workers, however, have broadened substantially 
in recent years. This expansk>n can he directly at- 
tributable to the activities of Congress and the Federal 
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ai*t'iu if»s ill ^uch an*«i!i as !it*alth srn-ices, ^'ommimtty 
ilt*Vfloj)iiHMU, aiitl iiulivi«!ual (niblit assistance pro- 
claim. Ikvaim* ul* x\wbv iXi iWiUi^, iht* rxiHtini; tnaii- 
{MiUf r rt*s(>uiii*s havr been jitraiiied ami Mibi^tantiat 
iiuiiilH*tH nf rtthrr professionals and paraprofrssionals 
haw lii'fii MH ritiUHl into activities whit h nitfiht ordi- 
narily liavf Ixvn the ^Ic trspomibiiity of professional 
smial workers. 

In {mi^'ranis ?iuch ai» family a^sii^tana*. child %\vlfanp, 
and hi«a}th Krr\ iii\ jWH ial workets tjcnrrally prcdoin* 
inato and liave ieadersliip visibiHty. In most other wU 
tart' ai^citrii'^i. «h ial workers may be minimally rep- 
rx*senti*d: and in otfK^ aRvncies, Hkr iho early a<-ttvtttc^ 
of xhv Offiii* of Ecottoniii- Op{K>ilunfty, tlury may not 
bt* at all influential. 

Bet aiiM' erf their affiliation with the impoveri^ed 
and distich anta;^, social wt^rkers themseh^es are often 
aNMitiuHl to ivprcH-nt ditipropnrtionately among their 
own ranks impoverished and disadvantaged groups. Li 
fact, over W |wr<«'nt i>f social worken* are %vhite and 
mi<idl(* i hisa. Only 6.9 percent of serial workers, for 
ioNtatii t% atv hlai k. Social work has also been assumed 
tn Ih' primarily a female iH-cupation. In fat t* nearly 40 
jiTiti nt of .social workers are mde. with that |>er- 
ceniaji?i' ^^teadiiy inm^asing as the status, saiar\« and 
can»er opj>ortunities for social workers ex})and. 

Social workers an* noi inexjierienced do-cooders, 
hut htsjhly trained professionals, usually with jcrradu- 
ate dcijrees. mIio. as acknowledf^ed experts of welfare 
^ysti ins and bureaucratic structures, fretpiently ad* 
ruini*»!er vast networks of public welfare and assist- 
am I* protrrams. 

Throui^h the casework method, social wt^rkers haw 
inaii'taincd a cn»dible grassroots viMbtlity with indi- 
vidi^aSs and familirs. providing them with vital publie 
as^iiitance. sei vires, and information. Moreown social 
workers are conunitted not only to helpinj; indixid- 
uals and families resjwnd positively to social environ- 
metits, but to he!f)inij restnicture community insti- 
tutions in sucli ways as to make that response j>ossible. 

Tlje ol)Iiiralions iliat social workers have accepted 
anionu individuals and communities, and the increas- 
imr ies|x>nsibilities they have been asked to share by 
Ftnleral. State, and other programs, have been limited 
by tlie ability of tlie professbn to deploy the man|>ower 
nettled in tenns of numbers and training. 

Major Challenge 

This combination of; (W \ professional man- 
jK>wer biise which is inadeqttate to respond to current 
and f*Kpandtng re${)onsibilities: and (2^ a professional 
man{)ower base whose n'sponsibilities are being as* 
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Slimed by iHM^profe^ionals and i^raprofessionals, 
represents tin* major educational and tnintng need 
for social workers and for those new entmnts whose 
activities now extend to serial wt>rk. 

To these needs may be added a third. In a recent 
surx ey conducted hy the National Association of Swial 
Workers, the major professional association for the 
field, nearly 60 percent of the more than 23,()(K) metn- 
l)ers who responded to the surv ey indicated that they 
had been actiwly eng^d in social work for more 
than 10 years. T%\ienty-eight percent indicated that 
they had l»en professionally active in social work (or 
20 yeai^ or longer. 

This same suri'ey showed that 85 percent of asso» 
ciation members had pardripated in continuing edu- 
cation courses. Three-quarters of these did so within 
the past 3 years. Over 70 t^rcent of these continuing 
education coursai were ccmducted by either graduate 
scluKils of stHjal work or professional ass<x*iations. In 
addition^ "continuing education'' ranked first among 
all professional ne^s a:; identified by sur\ey partici- 
I^nts. with ''professional standards'' ranked second. 

In respect to this dual concern by association mexn-^ 
hers, social work is essentially no dinferent frcmi other 
professions wiiich, in recent years, have experienced 
^gni5cant technical advancement, changing respon- 
abilities, and increased pressures toward accounta* 
bility. Because social wotkers are in a piv^otal position 
to aid in community de^-elc^ment, they liave been 
particularly affected by Federal and State prt^^ms 
that seek to aid individuals and communities with 
impro\*ed public services* 

Socbl workers are intimately invoK*ed ',vith two 
t\pes of serx-ice prc^ms, one relating to community 
dex-elopment and the other relating to heahh ser\4ces, 
and each requiring vaiyiuff degrees of professional 
training. Although these services have long been pro- 
vided independently of Federal support, the social 
work profession has responded strongly to Federal 
initiativ-e in these areas within the past two decades. 

Federal Support 

Federal support for social woilc development has 
emanated almost exclusively from a single agency — 
tlie Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Within this Department, the National Institute of 
Mental Health (NIMH) and the Social and Re- 
habilitation Services (SRS) haw for >^ar5 provided 
the bulk of that sup{x>rt. The Office of Education has 
not been involved in devek^ping prt^grains specifically 
designed for social workers. 
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Iti fiM.a M.n I'd, NIMH jtul SRS {mividiHi ap- 
)nt*%iin.itrlv iiiiilifUi t«> Muia! uotk liaitiinu ami 
d(*ieif)ptta*ttt. uith ^jN-rial Ft^lt'ial iiiU*ti*sl fcHitsecl on 
niatmial atuf rhild wflfar<% the ajintijEr. ninttal it* tanla- 
tioii. atiil III a It-^MT r\tffit^ nn and t!rui« 

ami a1<t»hot alMjM'. in .ultfUitifi, VvivtAUs Acltnin- 
imatHJt! aisci the militaiy drpaitinnits ha\r traimu! 
and t'tiijtlovti! MH'ial wurkm in sii^iitfitant numbers 
atid ha\c* had tnajor inijMt t <iti hcnv sna^Ht^to st honiN 
nf %iH ial Wiitk tfsptntd to rrdrtal ttntiativr. 

in t\%i\\l \rar H*74. fund !m]>oundnirnts, pwijraiii 
tnniination. adnunistrativc nwtjanization. and it?- 
uinnali/atum ffforts Htih^tatitutily tinjMHiwf ttian|Knver 
clfVfh»|nnfnt Iti Micial work.) 

Vhv ahility of M>ine mh ial work pr<»urams to n^main 
I lf>spK idfntjf'u'd with hrahh rare srr\-ircs, bo\%-f»\Tr, 
h.iH nuhli»<t thrni to niait^^ain their fundins; and ej^- 
Sthhnh a ulaM%fly hitrh \'iMhi{ity within the hiireaur- 
lai v. Tills hits certainly {>een tfte ease with the social 
wnrk tiaitiint; ptTnjraius sjKmjiottHl by the Xational 
lu'^iitttti* of Mental Health and Veterans Administra- 
tion. In iKrth instanceii, soc^ial u-orkers are rerosni^^^" 
a*» ke%* partti'ipatits in thi* health carp di^hv-er)* sj'stem, 
and soc ial work its*»lf is accepted as Ofte of the four 
*'cotf*' dtsctpiinf*?^. alot)i» with |»ychiatr%% |>sycholoia[\', 
and nurnintr. in the niaintenanco of mental heahh. 

NiMH 

The sinule lari»;t>t F**ch»ral |>rtiifram in sup{K>rt of 
NfK'ial wt>rk traininq: i» o|H'rated within NlMlTs &x*ial 
Work rraininir Bmnch f»f the Division of Manpower 
and Trainini^ Programs. In fiscal yeat 1971. $13.3 niil- 
lifm was s|>ent c^n uainini<[ of sc% ial workers at the 
masters ard tUn toral Irwl with piiniarx' emptiasi** 
v:i%-en to flir training of psychiatric scK'ial workers. In 
addition. NIMfFs (lontitmintr Editcatton Branch spnt 
afif>roxtnwteIy $•!.! tniliion fc^r continuittR educatioti 
grants to institutic^ns «»f hiuher echicatloiL Tew of the 
recipief>t« f if these tyrants have bi»en sot !a! work schools, 
atid no urants have pone to continutni^ education divi- 
sions of acadetnie itistituttons. althou)(;h such tliviwons 
arc eliuihie for fundinu. 

The Publir Health St»r\ it e's Bureau of Comtnunitv 
! leahh .Seivii t's also provi(l«*s sup{>ort to siH-ial workers. 
In fiM al year 1974, nearly $15 rniliion was s|>ent in 
the area of tiainitiu: for ftiatemal and child health. 
Social workers are only one of a nunilM*r of profes^ 
sionals eleirihle to receive Mipport \ ia this institutional 
tyrant pn^tjrani Although uohcIkkiI of social work actu- 
ally was n*ctpif*tU of these funds, s^'hools of social 
work did participate in \ irtua!ly all f>f the interdis- 
ciplinary at tivities c arried out under this program. 



The thrust of the tnaternal and child health progiam 
was tnental ivtatxiation of chiUiren. Of tht^ 414indi<- 
viduals traiiRul utider this pi^i^Main tti fiscal year 1974, 
126 wvti* stH ial t%orfcei>i, I he proifrain was intended 
pritnarily for full-tjtue studies at tlie graduate le\t*I. 

\ ttnai tnajor soune of sinial work supjKirt is V^et- 
etans .Xdininistration. whi< h itself employs owr 2*2(M) 
social workers in its hospitals and hc*alth-relaied fa<*ili- 
ties. \''A has fonnat aflfiUatton with evwy school of so- 
cial work in the ccuuitry, attd maintains close contact 
with ttteni n*ixattIiiiG[ tnttnint; t>rofn'Ani!t and curricuhun 
devetopineitt. 

Veterans Administration 

\*.\ has essentially twxi ways to pro%4de continuing 
edm*ati(»t« oppc»rtunities to socbl \%T»r}a*r& VA staff is 
free at any time to a\'ait itself of training opportuni- 
ties at any the tnatty VA-irlated health and training 
facilities. Tliit* is largely an infonnal exercise, not easily 
catc»gori/ed, that occurs at c^i-r^* Ie%-el of etnplojment. 
In addition, V.\ sptinsors training ptttgrams for its so- 
cial work stalF at institutions other than tliose affiliated 
with or dti\H*tly n*lated to \^\. In fiscal y'car 1972, ap* 
pn^xiiuateiy 601) siK-ial w^trkers, w*bo represent 25 fier- 
cent of the social work staff emplox^ed hy VA, engaged 
in insert ice training activ ities. The staff and their train* 
itig are closeh related to health care fields, as is the 
training i-m-ouraged hy the Puhlic Health Seri*ti^ and 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 

Somew hat related to VA are tlie training activities 
of the military de|)artments. The Department of the 
Ann\. for instance* currently employ's about SI 5 social 
workers to provide health sendees to mifitar)' personnel 
and their families. Similarly, the Air Force has begun to 
im ivase its stn uil wf^rk fiu.n|Knver. whieh now numbers 
alHMit I lf>. 

Other {«'ri<Klt«' sourci^ of training support for social 
workers have U^-n the Xational Institute on Akohol 
.\huse and Mcoholism, the Nntional In^stitute on Drug 
.\husi% intth in the I>(*part]neiu of Health, Education^ 
and Welfare, and the I )t*j>artnient of Justiee*s National 
Institute on Ciorrections. 

Federal Retrenchment 

We are now obviously in a {)eriod of significant re- 
treiK'hment in federally supported continuing educa- 
tion pnigrams for social wiu^kers. Similarly, many of 
the siH ial welfare and public assistance programs that 
have charac terized l*ederal activity in the jiast decade 
have tKH'o terminatetl. n»organi/ec!. decentrali/ed, or 
greatly changed in thrttst. Tht'se two {K>licies, in roni* 
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biiLttioti, Uaw 4*iiMt«*i! a Itssrnft! Fiil^Mal involmtient 
in i'nnttiiuttiii; t*iiu( atiius Un MN'iaf work. 

Kven in tin* ami «»f hiallh !naititetiafiri% tfir future 
uf MH'ial uork «»u}t}ifitt U unclear, Thh utu ertainty ck*» 
rnn at a tinu» wlu»n th<* tVdfml (lovcmiiunt is making: 
ntafnr i-fftirtv to rxtrnil t!it» htMH«f)fs of fiiMltli ran* to 
.•vrjy AnuTUMn. Doj^pilt* xlu* faM that hkmI work ar- 
tiv'tty is t'ential to many hrallh ran* {Tnif^Tani*, Fcdrral 
}iup|>ort for it has Uhmi lon^klfrahiy r(H!tu ed. 

I'he mvtn enactment of the Ilcatth Xfaintcnance 
Onrani7ation (I!MO> has broad implicatbm for so- 
cial uorkers. Social workers ha\*e kini? lieen active in 
health maintenance and haw |>ro\^ded essential serv- 
ices ivhif^h an* not only reroj^^ni/ed hy tire HMO le^ 
lation but which are required by the krpsbtion in local 
heahh maintenance facilittcs. 

Ftil>lii- Health 5if»rvice hospitals, VA hospitals, and 
fe<k*rally Mipfjorteti ntn:%ini!: homes also require s<»:ial 
work jjartici|i;itiof> in the administration of health care 
si*rv iceji, Increasitiiily. itisiirance companies provide for 
stu'ial wr\*ict*s. In a most recent in*itance, the Joint 
C'otrmtittet* on the Acc reditation of Hospitals of the 
American Hospital Assoi tation has eslal)Ii$^hed as a 
standard that e\'er\- paiticipatinq; hospital must now 
plan to provide ^n-ml wrvices to individuals under the 
dir""/t can» and sui>er\ i^5nn of trained social woi1c<?r«. 

A continued emphasis; on continuing education is 
essential if the quality of prnfes^sional social services is 
to be maintained. Professional social workers need to 
lie ufiijraded: nonprofessionals and paraprofessionals 
nerd better tramini; to work successfully in the social 
fiekl; and tho&» social workers whose current employ- 
fnent opportunities haw been reduced as a result of 
{mj^ram cutbacks need to be retained and utilized 
else^v^here. 



Professional Priority 

Of the 86 ^^raduate schools of social work, as many 
as 6() of them have instituted formal continuing edu- 
cation pmcrrams for the profession. In addition, the 
Coimcil on SfH'ial Work Education has i^t up the 
At atleniy of Clertilii^d Social Workers to provide pro* 
fi^sional ojEifnitton to advanced frnining and con- 
tinuing education activities hy membei^ of the profes- 
sion. Further, the Natk>nal Association of Social 
Workers has desLi;nated continuing education as an 
emergin:; area ot priority profe^onal conceit In 
shorty the stmcture to deliver conttmiing educatim 
exist<* and die interest and need are high, at a time when 
funding cutbacks limit the amount of continuing edu- 
cation can be provided. 

Throughout this discussion, we have concentrated 
ufxm the needs of professk>naI social wod^ers. We have 
not concentrated on the field of socisd work itself and 
the indeterminabk? number of imiividuals who pro- 
vide vaiiiable and po^tKt* a^tance in the aiea of 
social services. We recc^ize that effective social serv- 
ices will depend gi^atly on the qualit}- of individuals 
wIm* help to provide these services but who are not 
themK»K*e5 social worisers- 

Tlie relationship that pnoff^onai social workers de- 
velop with tfiese other prof^ionals and paraprofes* 
sionats is an important adjuinct to fuir review of Fed- 
eral training programs. Perhaps a paramotuit concern 
for those wIk> are charged with dett*loping continuing 
education programs for social workers should be pre- 
cisely this: how to relate better the continuing educa- 
tion opportunities available to social %%t>rkers to the 
fact that the responsibilities social workers have are 
res{KiasihiHties shared with a host of other individuals 
not necessarily exposed to the values and principles of 
traditional social work training. □ 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

We rcommiend that studks be undertekeit to tn&isiire and pro- 
ject the extent of the rovolvement of paraprofes^onals and non- 
professionals engaged in social work activfti^ and diat a speci&i 
focus of these studies the determinathm of the khids <tf cmtinu- 
ing edttcatkm pn^ams that would be mo^ heffrftd in esitendn^ 
professional social work training to fkcou 

We recmimettd that Federal manpower trainii^ pn^rants for 
professional social workers be maintained and stroigthened to 
ccmtinue their ability to participate actively in the ddivery of 
health care services to expanding segments of the i^nerican ptd»iic 
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TRAfNiNG AND EDUCATION FOR MINORITY BUSINESS 



Background 

E<}tuility of t^pportunity k a c oiu cpt uhic h has npc- 
rt;il applir;ihiltty to niinonty particijiation in businm 
fiitrtpri^v Miiioiily iitt/eiis-own or haw SulK^tantbi 
itiirit'iit in only t j>criTnt of .Vn»Tu-an bu$tne$ji. The 
i<inifni» houfwr, is not lufivi) pmise {larity betMTen 
thi* lamihiT t)f nainoticv rtti/ens ami thvxr share of 
Aiiicrii an hu>ini'>*». rorithNiou^i prac iiVal w^ons, rii(id 
.ipplti aiton of $ui h a fcntnitla v ouid Ik* untx^aibttc and 
mi douhi unaclucvahlr. Ho%%e\'er. the marked di!i|>arit\' 
!ietv\tfu hu^iner^s o%vni'n4hip by niinoritsei^ and tlie 
niaiority iontuntnity suggesCji a <itrikit}g imbalance 
w'huh h:u bi»en itH4>i»ni/ei! Iw the Federal (Jmcm- 
nient thr(nti;h the creation of the Office of Minority 
Hti'iine^s Knterpri?ic amf the cUAelo,nnent of a host of 
sfKH ud pn>!:ranjs sfKmNoied by tiir Sinatl Bu.siness Ad- 
niinistiation atui otfier l\»deral agencies. As fyreatcr 
IVderal effort uas expmsed during the jiast ile<*adc* 
to yi^e Mibhtant e t<^ the I'oneept of ecpial opjjortunity, 
ffie busitM-SH world, as it jiertained to minority ritiTens. 
was also er onjpaj^si'd. I'o date, apprrxiniately $4 bil- 
fn^n has Iwrn nutdr a\atial>ie si^ectlically to siip|)ort 
the f*!net.u<'nce and «'X{>iinsion of minority bti^ness, yet 
SHA !fj>tutN that theiiuuulative loss rate h 3!i |K»rient, 
M-\ru tinii^ On* I " pen ent jatr for ali its loan 
|Uo|rraius. 

It has btvii LrntialK arkntnvlt'dA*ed that businesi* 
o\Mifiship rotiHtituti-H an inventnir it not only in an 
«*!!tof jif isf !mm ' tiif I »»ni!ttMMit% auti the sxsteni. The 
VH iai valui' inr i t * . «nMi busniesM'* i% 

M'lf^'videht I p^^'^-jK'it -lal !}it> uiihin ihi- eoni- 
nninity and xhv mi. at v fuhaiufd if btiwnes* 

i% si'rn as an in««ti!iitit«u uluth ^ jh'ii and atirssibfe 
to all litf/rns. A lofrjnninxts \^hu*. pfe*ufnably linds 
itM»}f ionsUMtb fx )nu M-f\JM^j li\ nMioiit\« u*hith 
hnds thf ntajnitty iinnnifUiiix nnari.ibly in jKHition?i 
of (•{onnniir |Mmi*i. f»i uhith must d<*pi'itd u\Hm the 
nMj«»rity f*»r «*nip!oun('nt and nirwi fHotunnu servirefi 



iv-il! suffer a loss of self*esti*ein and thus be more vul- 
tterable to eiriier disruf)iion or a lack of interest in the 
jmwivatitHi and dcxebpntent of the eoniinunUy« This 
is a print iple u hti h is generall)* itvog^nized by both the 
majority and niinotity eonuiiunities and pro\'ides an 
int{)oitant rationale for devrloping minority en^cr- 
prtne. 

The nvord of (H^rforniaiK e of minority businesses to 
date is disturbing* As re{x>rtt*d in both the reports of 
a 1 ask Tierce on Echu ation and Training for Minority 
Business Knter{)iL^ (St*ptenilvr 1973? and a recent 
study of minor ityH>wned businesses; in three American 
metro|K>iitan anas conducted by the Cienend Account* 
inf; Office, minority businesses haw ex|>erienced an 
tinusiially high casualty rate (even for stnall businesses) 
and ait» generally in a jjnvarious condition. It would 
sivm tluit in spite of ttie $4 billion spent on minority 
enterprise, the picture for minority busineis is still 
bleak. 

Th* ri» are obviously many causes which contribute 
to this situation; and the concern of this council is di- 
m ted to only ctne segment of that problem— namely* 
mana^enient assistance and {particularly training and 
rdu( atton as key conifionents of that asj»t»tance. This 
conrern is justified tiot only because of the sjiecial 
mandate of the Clinmcil but more importantly because 
tratninf^ aiu! eihuation have not fieen assigned priorit)' 
as waNs of increasinf^ the ]KitenttaI success of minority 
btisiiH-sst^. Of the total atntnmt directed toward ex- 
pandini^ or strengtheninu nnnority enterprise*, onlv $2 
miiltott has been sjK"tit on tfainini^ atul educati<'ti pro- 
^rartis. Tftis investment is neglisible if we remi^ni/e 
that ot)e of the prtnci{>al causes of business failure 
amon^ minorities is their Ia« k of knowledji^e of or expe* 
rietice* with business and numasement practices. The 
prcibtem is furtlier conifiounded by the ht|?h risk nature 
of l^i^leral hivestment in minority enter|>rise- -a le\-el 
<if risk which Riv<^ ailded urcjency to dosing this knmvU 
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vxhf^v s*tf>. Miinaf^i'inrnt rmnpeteiKe rmifd amelioratr 

Ill inimiifiK thv issue of training aiid cnltJt atii«i for 
tuinority Inmiu ss t nlcqmst% the Council has hvvn a»- 
sisUxl by the t\%<i pnnbusly inentHmed n-{>oi ts but lias 
liitfhlt^hUnl tluiHi' oli^rn-ations atui moiiunemlatrom 
uhit It it 4oiisatris uutst important. \\V ivali/*' that tnir 
HHOfniitioH ot flii> pmbit ttt i?r the nvinnnictuiatians 
that HI* piofH^M- arc tK>t unique. Hout*\rn a ioiucrtrd 
t<% us on thr traininj: and iduc atto^i neetU of minority 
h|j5iin<»ss 4 ittMsfonc thr observations of other roti- 
tvttird pnnipH: and the ck)unrtrs supp^irt of corn- 
ntusiity juTvii e and i ontitming education n^asures to 
draf with thiH rnu ial probleni iontribiitt^ furtlier to 
tin* nn iijjnitiofi that neu tntttati\TS for minority enter- 
\Hifiv art' iti t>rder. The folbwing represent the more 
vtii<*nt issiWN wliirh \%e ion»ider %wrthy of fuller 
evjiliH ♦liion. 

Knowtedlge and 
Experience Gap 

T\w ktimvlrdiyp irap about management principles 
and practtres is a major deterrent to business success 
auumu; minority citizens. This can be explained in 
parr by thr residue of educational nejjlect vvhicli con- 
tinues to afflict minority citizens. Efforts of the previous 
dfcade u* .educe disparities in educational opportunity 
and educational attaitmtent luve not wt been full*- 
reali/etl. and this condition has spt*cial meaning if ot;e 
ainibutrs to the educational system training in both 
practical areas germane to business as utII as values 
and attitudes Hhich prepare individuals to assume- 
tisks, engage in innovation, and develop the attitudeft 
ri'ijuired to jn'rfonn in a com{)etiti\r and a highly 
v<^latilr rt f»noinic situation. Tlie question, therefore, is 
one of equipping individuals with the skills %vhu h are 
requtn^d to Oj>erate a business successfully as well as the 
contempts wluch orient individuals to the kind of be- 
ha\ ior whit h increases the {jossibility of enterinfT and 
<iucressfullv adaf)ting to business. No doubt the ar- 
f(uisiti<>ti n{ this knowledge must occur at the elemen- 
tar>- anti ^i-condan* ]v\vh or must be provided througft 
s|«H iil piMijram^ which comj>en««ite for the unwilling- 
nesH or inability of early education to jjrovide such i \- 
iwriences. Achie\crtient motivation which is clwnt^'fl 
< ritical to ueix i ating a capacity for entreprtnieurship 
ie}at* <^ to a 'n<«f;avioral orientation which iias roots in 
early echh'ational experiences, and any interest in add'- 
ing to tlie reHer\oir of minority business candidates 
nmst consider wa^'s whereby the educational process at 
thesi* levels tan contribute to dewloping such an 
orientation. By serving this need, the iikelihomi of pro- 
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ducing persons wlio an» (Hitenttally educafaJe and train* 
able for })artici))ation in buiiineHs is enhanced. 

Higher Education 

A principal source of maiuu^erid talent is produced 
lhii>;iuh srhofils of business administration. Thb source 
1 1 as not Ihvu {Mrticulaity helpful to minority enter- 
prise. Sellouts of business afhiiiiiistration frequently 
«ear their training to persons wlio are candidates for 
larger national firms. Many of tlte businesses for which 
minority persons are potentbl owners are likely to be 
small; and small basins entneprencur^p has been 
generally neglected by business adutinistfation depart* 
ments. This realization raises the question of wliat 
can be done to direct an appropriate amount of atten* 
tion within the academic ccmimunity to the special 
needs of small busbe^smen and particularly the spe- 
cial concerns of minority busines^nen. Some attention 
is already being given to this pntAk^m as e\'idenced by 
the Small Business Instiiute. a relati^-ely new and ex- 
perimental pr(^[ram sjxmsored by the Small Business 
Administration. The piograin uses schools nrrf de* 
partments of business administt^tion as means of 
counseling businesses , which are identified by SBA 
as having difficulties. The indicator of difficulty is the 
loan repayment performance of tlie p^trticular btisi- 
ness which in turn is used as a case by a .school of hu%U 
ness ser\*lcing the arm in which the business b located. 
The prc^^m has merit in providing technical assist- 
ance to a select number of faltering businesses and 
Rives colleges and universities an opportunity to dc* 
velop a gieater understanding of the small business- 
man and his problems. Hm^-e^-er, the program is 
designed to handle problem cases and does not ad« 
dress itself to stimulating entrants into business nor 
dws it represent a ser\iec a\ailable to busineamen 
at the critical threshold of entrj-. Such programs are 
typical of the Federal interest ^vhich too often ex* 
presses itself at a time when the future of die business 
is imrertain. The Federal effort has not been suffi- 
ciently concerned with inputs w4iich coidd nurture 
the business thraugh its critical fotmative stages and 
irive it more viability from the outset. 

The lack of exf^ertise in the field of min* uty bu«i- 
ne^ is ob\iously a major drawback to a moie encour- 
aging pmj.'-tton of minority business grouih. There 
is insufficient ex|^rtf«^» in the field of minority entre- 
pn^neurship %vhich might ser\ iee institutions at- J thus 
give them a strong * .;pability in this area. Considera- 
tion shouUK therefore be gi\en to special progmms 
%%hich will create a pool of talent which ran improve 
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tilt' trac htriu ami < tHisithifi^ c apai ttit*s of a stAecX mini- 
hvr of iiMittitiofiN lital wntiki in turn tv^ard nunoritv 
bunim'iSMnu'n as a spft ial c licnt i«rouj>. 

Research 
P&ssibitities 

Vhv i'hhiif whith fnirii5t*> i;* onr of inimlihlt* 
ad lufi I MS it! dft lcHtii^ Avhh li hitMnt»SM*^ an» likfly to 
t^cHid i>k> (u* wfiu lx ollVr gi>c)d op|K>rtunitich for minor- 
ity iiivr*iinn*nt, Thrre untainly no s|HH:ial dcHnain 
Hhii li should hi* <-ar\-<'d out for minority bu^nessnien: 
nor <4iould any jwUev he invokt*d vvhu'h would limit 
innuirtt^ i*ntn'|>n»neurvhip to a s|Hn ifit* area. Howrvcr, 
the chanrej* for inves^tments to tn* siucei^sful ini^t bo 
inn>nni*d if research into the field of potential areas 
of investment tould delineate Helds that could Ik* 
fruttfully explored by minority citi>rm. A related point 
com^Tni* thosi* si«h iai skills and traditions which p;ir- 
ticular minority groups niii^ht brint? to particular areas 
of business. S)nie mituirity ^ups ha\"C already rapi- 
tali/ed upcni their traditions and cultural background 
for business f>ur|>oses. This possibility miffht exist for 
most minority i^roups. As uj^eful roles for colleges and 
univeritie:; \\ tshinc: to assume a responsibility for nii 
nority enterprise are mntemplated, these questions 
mijjht be con&iilered for research purpases. 

Pdssible Training 
Approacties 

(Jenerally projjrains of continuing education for 
nority businessnu»n or prospectiv-e minority entreprc* 
neurs eitlter include cout^s which deal w ith practical 
business problems such as bookkeeping and inven- 
tory ioiuro! or are direct toumelinf? programs which 
place an occasional student or a faculty member 
in an ad\tsory or ttn-hnical asNisitance relationship 
to a partictilar business. Both approaches have merit 
but do not adetjuately account for the vastness of the 
problem. Translatini( c lassroom ex{>eriences directly to 
a busi!u»ss does not occur wlih sufficient success to 
jiennit thi.> method t<^ serve as the primar\' approat h 
to th<' problem. In part, classrffoni experiences cannot 
accoiHit for all r>f the <c>ntins?«'t)( ies which tnay im» 
piniM" ujw»n ;i minority busim>smiin. Alsf>, confidence 
t> A Ki-v f.irUir in business swcess: and this cannot be 
easily instilled through the usua* courses dealiojc; w4th 
tfie practical side of business. Clertain obsen'ations of 
minority business traininir and coun^^liniEt proj[i;rams 
based ufwm a limited number of field experiences imli* 
cate that direct counselin;; is {K>ssihly an essential way 
of imfirovinR the prospeii of success among minority 



businessniet). This is obx iously an exf^nsiv'e and time- 
consumint; metluHl and ^hotdd be re^^arded as an ex- 
tension of course or < lassrcKun activity. Uliat luis not 
tHTurred is a s>^tematic approach to dis])ensing such 
service, lliere seems to lie a need to expand and sys- 
temijte this approach. 

Iluise m eivtmr business loans either from commer- 
i ial banks or irom Federal a^^encies sliould Ix* en- 
couraged aiKi possiblv itH|uiuHl to accept technical as* 
ststance as a ivtjuinMuent for luirticijjatinp in a loati 
prof;ram. Under this arrangement, the iXJumeling and 
technical assistanc e given to businesses might have a 
ttiore ob\ious rebtionship to the loan recTivvd^ the 
judgments which \\*ent into detenntning ihat the loan 
constituted an acceptable risk, and ihe financial 
anah-sis of what factors wotild hax^e to be prej^nt smd 
supported if the business WTre to make it. Experience 
to date indicates that management assistance to busi- 
nesses is often giv'en when the business is faltering and 
consequendy when remedial action is not likely to be 
maximally efTec ti\'e. The thrast should rather be upon 
businesses ^vhich are being initiated and wiiich are 
deemed to be potentially .successful if certain econcmiic 
and management conditions can satisfied. Sporadic 
inputs of assistance giwn belatedly to businesses which 
have already <onsunied substantial investment are 
counterproductive since this exacerbates the impres«on 
that minority businesses cannot succeed* Such an im- 
ptxfssion adversely afTects that confidence factor, both 
among minority citizens and financial institutions, 
which is already seriously impairing the growth of mi- 
norit)' business. I!owe\-en arrangements which make 
continuing education and training a pn'rec{usfiite for re- 
ceinng financial assistance would allow greater partici- 
pation of banks and other lending institutions in this 
eflFort and give them a strong vested interest in the out- 
come. It IS interesting to contemf)Iate the kind of an ex- 
panded role for fwstsecnndary institutions which mij^t 
he e\'olved if training and counseling could be purpose- 
fully linked to loan |H)licies. 

Accessibility 
of Technical 
Assistance 

It is equally olnious that the accessibility of techni- 
cal assistanre or advisor)' services is a factor which 
appreciably influences the succe^ prospects of die 
minority businetwiman. As expressed by the Office of 
Minority Business Enteqmse: 

'*Tlu' plight of the minarity enirepn neur is espe^ 
rially dt operate because he may not even know where 
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to tint! for ttrhnira! at%ittancf or may not fed hr ran 
ailoul it. It M i**ifjiftt(int that h*' h* directed to sources 
tif a^siitantr not onU u htU lif is yettinjii up his busisifs<, 
hut also on a cimtinuinir h^sxs nnpha\i\ fnovided\ 
ui that fu'lp liill fir* availuhlv to cope with problems at 
thn .** V UK "A Rr|N)rt to (:nngiv$.H hx- Comp- 
tnillrr tlnwral ol the Tniti^d Stato." Nov. 8, 197.1.) 

StHHv in^titnliiffiN iiuy {ui\r an advantage in provkl- 
itii? MK-li aj*>.istan4 I'hfiM* M'h<>ols which arr idtMitifr<ni 
uith a partii ttl.u l oniniunity nr ^4 iulc)!H uhirh hav t* 
t'(nnnmnity M^niir an fxpH :nU>k>n uui;ht be 
^iHi^ltHl nut for a n^]v in helping niiiKirity hiwiurjfe^rs, 
Thi^ inii^lu in\«Kv less tvlbmr it|)on i*stabll$ht*d 
st1«k>lji of bu«ti<N3i and niaitav;4*nu*nt and more enipha- 
Shi on r<fn}tnunity toIkn»f^ v hosr tirs with the coin- 
HHinity an* niivn Htronper. I'his is not to su|;^*st that 
lodiftH linR istal)li>»hcHl s^ hoolHof fnisincss education to- 
watt! thf Npt^ iai nec»<b of niinorit>' entrcprrntnirship 
^liould not U' t ontinih'd. I'his rrsounr wiH no doubt 
irniain inifMn tant !>ut mmt Ijc extended through pro- 
uraniH aiul «vntfis which ha\t* <'i>minunit)' ^rvice as 
an <ib|rcti^t\ For exani{)le. aji rottnuunity colleges be- 
i ome more avimtHlly coinnntted to conununity sen-ire. 
their imHrrani}* should include coufu»eting and training 
for niinority husinesjjes. Thh h clearly a fertile area 
fori-otninunity colleger to consider. 

In resi|H«iding to the notion of a reacHk a%-ailablc 
and (ontintitng tic^rxice. tb<- principle of cofnmunity- 
t)a?ied <x*nters should be considered. Experience in 
otheM- areas such a^i health and legal aid indicates that 
ser\ ice which is in physical proximity to the jjrobletn 
and its \ i( tims has distinct advantages. The major ad- 
vantages would probably be those of accmihility and 
t onttntiity of .M:*r\ice. Such centers would presumably 
flaw linkn with edut ational resources u-ithin the com- 
rnuntt) and woultl also constitute a vt^hicle through 
which \ arious voluntarx {irograms such as S(JORE * 
miiilit be channeled. A focal jwint through which serv - 
ice can lie ivnflered and received is neede<l if appixv 
priat<' servicf Is going to l>e provided on a timely and 
opj^ortune basis. Tins concern for a c onununity based 
service is particularly valid when otie realizes that more 
traditional fonns of consultant v ;\u not economically 
within the rea<h of nuuiy min<ktity businessmen and 
might mil even ho relevant to their problems. Again, 
the stress u|kiu sjwcial pro* * wn^ and structures does 
not preiludt' additional efTorts tu make more tradi- 
tional and established soun-f*s of management assist- 
ance available to the mifH>r:ty businessman. For exam- 

* Sender C^rps of RettreH Exmtti%cs -a volunteer assist- 
ance pn^grant whirh pro^-tdrs aid to minority business ownen. 
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pie. lt>ans to minority businessmen might inchide funds 
which wotdd be eannarked for extetisive consultancy 
which might tiot mhemise be aifordahle. 

Appropriate 
Target Groups 

Tlie lack of a s^-stematic approach to training and 
edu<'ation of niinority businessmen has had rrueiaJ con- 
se{juen4 es for thoM* interested in numntin<: program^^ 
for stw h c lients. .\hlK>ugh disciu>*i\f efforts h .ve been 
made to n*ach this cliinitcle, then* is still a iwucit)' of 
kno>vledge al>out \slvn needs to be done. Detnonstra- 
tion efforts which test the validity of various eduea* 
ttonal and training patterns in tneeting the require- 
ments of the minority business commimst}' fJiouM be 
explored. This exploration should iiurlude distinctions 
bi*twet*n programs \^ hich are designed primarily to ang- 
metit the {kkiI of }M*rsons entering the busint^ arena 
and tho^ which are for jiersons presi»ntly engaged in 
business. Remedial training is presently the major edu- 
cational S4'r\ in' available to minority entrepreneurs. As 
needed as this is, such an appi^ach can not adequately 
promote the objective of greater niinority participatioti 
in business. 

■Any review of piT>grams for min<»rity enterprise must 
consider the total educational system in terms of where 
appropriate intenentions can be made to stimulate 
more minority {mticipation in business. Clearly the 
college graduate who may have decided upon a c^iver 
or who may feel more iiK lined to join a large orgidu/a- 
tion or bureai« racy may lie a k'ss likely prosper t for 
Ini^iness ownersliip than a prmnising higli school gradu- 
ate who^ career choices are still fomiatiw. Programs 
aimed at this student category* should be considered. 
Also, the value orientation wliich is deemed imjiortant 
in makittg a su<'Cc»ss of a business career has to be culti- 
vated at an early stage of education. Therefore, pro- 
grams of continuing education for minority enterprise 
nuist include inputs into both the elementary and sec- 
ondary schcx>lH w hich will itistiil attitudes and values 
which can be built ii|ion later as students make career 
choices. 

Expanded Role for 
Business and 
Financial Institutions 

Other signtiicant resoura*s to minority l usinesses 
are private bustni^«ies and financial institutions. By 
meshing their exfiertise with jK>stsecondary institutions 
which do have a contintitng education responsibility, 
a \'ahiabte resource could be ta}i{)ed. Obviously incen- 
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tiwH must hf |ift»viiitHi to make training ami ediUM- 
tiutial jjfot'ianiH .atuuiivc u\ nimuwu 'uil institutions. 

A KirniM* ti» tm.ua i.i! ;fiul huviiu-sii institutitmn play- 
iiitr a inou' avtUt' role ifi umiens ritifij^ riiinmity IniM* 
lUMw is obviously linked to tlie prcAabte Liiluro rate of 
Mu h huMnexsrs. H h.mks arui husinev* - van W sub- 
siiii/t'd for pttM'iain^i df>ii:rird lui juinwiHs iMininosUiffi 
and j| stall pioiiuunv tan have an intet^ral u»lalii>n>hip 
to iniiH>nt\ fhiiroufiA. then iht- inuiviiients inii^ht be 
prt'viH {or .1 tUiWf ariiw lole tor private inMitiitions 
uhii h ha\e t on^iiliTahle e\j)ef tise It^ telay. Hv itichid- 
ins^ traditional lendinv^ iji>tttution» ami burlinesses, the 
nsouree base <»f eontinuint: edtication pttigrains can be 
expanded and a laruer ronstitnem y im huied. In prin- 
eiple. this appiiUih is a jiart of the j)un;raHi of the 
Ollire of Minoiity Kusine$)» Knteipnse but needs to be 
e\;)andiHl. 

Summary 

Tfie pn»hlt tji i>f trainincf and cducalion for nunority 
huMUCSi.s jH'i>ons involxes inunedtate and long-ranfre 
strategies uhirli would stem tfie tide of minority hmU 
nes faihire and the low level of minority partirijwtion 
in bn^ine&s. 

In treatitiv the pn^blem of a high easuaity rate 
anio!ig minority businesses, the Council prefers pro- 
i^rauK ivhirh are' NUpjH>rtive of the management needs 



of minority entrepn*neur> at the entr> level stage and 
at appn>j«iate intenals thnougliout tin? development 
of tile IniMitess. Altfiouj^h m ia ice extended to bunines^es 
uhii ii are in trouble must he eontinued, we feel that 
to enipha^i/e this kind ol as2»istanee is not Hkely to be 
elfei tive if the <;oaI is to jmKiuee a larger numbt^r of 
vveIlMsia!»lished enterprises, ihti ii!uiini4S also sugg<-st 
that sui'h si^r\ive caiuiot In* limited to classroom actix'- 
ities hut nmst include connseling mid tinhnical as- 
^i^^art<t• vM'ared lo ^n^nlu pmbletns. IVaining and 
iiuu itional eflo^^ , ; Ik- extended and reinforced 
tlnouuh onuoing priHjiams whidi are cafxible of pro* 
\ iiHnir assistance u hen I'orivi tive or prex^entive action 
t an make the differeme Ix'tvveen smces$ and failure. 

l o dev elop more relev ant and far-reaching training 
and tiH'hntcai assLstantv i aj>abilities re<|uires a resource 
baM- %vhich cat) providt* the knowledge and expertise 
to moimt such effoiis. \\V havT, therefore, pro|X)sed an 
exjxmded Federal effort which would subsidize rol- 
lings and univeraticH that would make minority emer- 
j*ris4» a j>riority ci^ntinuing education concern. This 
empIuiMs nmst accomjjany programs of a more direct 
action nature. This c<mstitutes an initial step in cre- 
ating an infrastructun* which will give strength and 
< rcHlibility to educational and training programs for 
minority busine^*s enterprise. □ 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

We recommend that increased Federal support be g^ven to a 
select nund>er of postsecondary institutimis whkh would serve as 
resource centers through which research, training, and technical 
assistance programs for minority business enterprise would be 
developed. We further recommend that such resource centers 
community-based and utilize the expertise of local businesses and 
financial instituticms. 

We also lecommend that these resource cotters make fmctical 
business exj^riem^ available to minority busing candidate 
through tntem or apprenticeship pri^;rams invcdving especially 
successful busfm*\ses including those cmned by minorities* 
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FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES 
IN HIGHER CONTINUING EDUCATION 



As the l-nited States apptxiarhcs the celebration of 
the Afiirrii all Revolution Birc ntcnnial, tlie lu!>tory of 
thr Xatinn, i>attu ularly itst uUural heritage, proimscs 
to l)e<*onif tlie foi us of ionsiderabk* speculation by 
|Ki}«ic'i>i-l>v and m holars alike. I'min the beginning, the 
Aaicri< an rxjjcriuu-c has had one fundamental prem- 
ie, ht\jiu?athed to the nation by the Founding Fathers: 
that tins Nation has Iwth a conceptual basis and an 
instituti<»nal fninicwork. In their single-niindcdncss. 
the Founding Fathers \vtrt determined to cement the 
relationj4hip bct%%ccn political philosophy and political 
activisjn. 

Thr coupling of philosophy and action provided a 
(*«<»n$tiiutiou tliat worked. It also set a precedent for 
the value that u-ould be gi\cn to the usefulness of 
knowtfdgt* and to the i>lace that men of intelligence 
coulff play in public alTairs. Such a pret edent also 
helped to sha|x! what has since bcconu* a unique 
Amertan c ontribution to higher education as reflected 
in the land-graiu c oncept : knowledge based on sound 
research that can be applied to the immediate needs 
of a clientele. 

Constitutional Sitence 

Despite the credentials the Founding Fathers had as 
men of learning and action, as artisans and scientistf;, 
it is f»urprising how little the C Constitution has to say 
alwittt the role that the arts and humanities would play 
in their v ision of a new republic. Article I of the Con- 
stittttM>n ttntu^s densest to broarhinjr the siuhject when 
it says thai thi- Congress ' ''promote the progress 
of St I w( r and useful arts, by st t wring for huiited times 
Uf authors and inventors the exclusive right to their 
res|)ective wrhinirsand discoveries/* 

Ilie constitutional |>osition is a distant one. It is pm- 
t<*ctive and legal. It is, at best, only indirectly sup- 
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l^ortiw of wliat the 89th Congress subsequently spec- 
ified as the disciplines of the arts and humanities when 
it t ivatcd the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities Act of 1965.' 

In the intervening get^rations between the Gonti* 
nental Congress and the ^h Congress, with only brief, 
cautious exceptions. Federal sup]xirt for the arts and 
luunanities lias n»niained minimal ITiis practice t^ral* 
leled a similarly circunisi ribed practice toward Federal 
support of educational actf%'tties in genemL Such sup- 
jjort, the Constitution implied, was properly the re- 
s{x)n&ibility of the several States, at least as far as 
education and the humaniii^, which were ck^y 
linked, wttc concerned. As for the performing and 
visual arts, a tradition independent of both Federal 
and State action evolved which assumed that such 
activitit*s ucre more projxyrly within the purview of 
the pri\ate sector and of public philanthropy* 

^Thc mandate for Federal support of the arts is f ublie 
Law 89-209: under that art, the arts are defined as indud* 
ing (but not exclusively) the following: Muiir; ilance: 
drama: folk art; rreative writinic; architecture and allied 
fonns; painting; sculpture; photo^phy; graphic and craft 
arts: industrial dest^; ctstutne and funrtional design; 
motion pictures; tele\isic>n; radio: tape and sound n-cording; 
ihv arts related to the prrsentation, performance, execution^ 
atid rxhibition of major art fomw; and the study and appli- 
i i\iu>n of thr arts to the human envimnment. 

Thv mandate for Federal support i4 |be humanities is 
Ptihitf Lau «9 2()9: under that art, the humanities are 
defined imluding (hut not exelus5\'ely) the following: 
i^atiK'.i^i^f, \ioih modem and rlaiwu-:;! : Hnguisti^ , literature; 
h!stor\-: jurisi>rudence: phllrisophy: an:haeolog>'; eimipara* 
tive retigtoii: ctbtrs; the hbtory, criticum, thenryt and 
practic e of the artn; those aspects of the social sciences which 
have humani.<itii content and employ humanistic methc^i; and 
the study and appliratton f>f the humanities to the currem 
conditions of national life. 
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Federal Patronage 

ill ;iit iiiipnsHi\f and h Ulh**!!' ulmipt dctKirturc 
fititii tht* |>a>t. it is tunv ioiiitiKinh at rr|iU*d that thr 
1 iHltM'al { imernmenx U ihv Idtf^'si patnm of the 
ail^ and htunatiitH'^i itt ihr touiitiy. When \vc think 
iH llioM' lVdt*ial aiji'iu ifs whic li Ifnlay piovidt* supjnnt 
In 4 ultuiai iiiui^raiuji, wv tliink li^htfully of the N.i- 
tiostal i'oiHidatiosi on thr Art.s and iho Ilttinanitios. 
thf t )flU c4»f Kdiu ata>n. iUv National S< iomr I nuiuhi- 
tii^n. tht* SitttthMUstan Institntinn. the C*orpiirattnn htr 
Pubhi Brcnult astiiiir. and jn'ihapricvvii the I>PjKirt!nent 
tif InlrriorV Park Srrv i« r and the Anienran Ri* volu- 
tion Httonte'iinial 1 '.imuiiission. 

BiiC ihv true pre< iirsnrs of ihvhv agencies uv re other 
;M;eni irH which we do not rionnaily associate with such 
avti\ itii*s. Atnoui; thesi* are the Treasury Department, 
whose Pi^M iireinent l)ivi^ioii was one of the predeces* 
Mn> of the Work Pn>|tH ts Adniinistratimi of the mid- 
thittii*s: thr (Jeneral Ser\iees Administration, the 
iKHisekeepiiii^ unit of the Federal Government which 
adnunifiterK the Archi\*es of the United States; the De* 
partinent of AiiricuUure, which at one time sjwnsored 
a rural theater pr<n;rarn through the Cooperative Ex- 
tcnjiion Servit e; the State I>ef)artinent, whose cuUurai 
and educational exchanges on an international le\Tl 
preceded siniilar exchanges on the domestic k»vel; and, 
not to bt* underc*sliinated even today^ the Department 
of I>»fetiM% whose miHtar\' installations have (rften 
ser\ ed as the only culttiral facility a\ ailable to the pub- 
lic in certain isolated areas. 

Work Projects 
Administration 

Of historic preeininrnce in the e\*olution of Federal 
supi>ort for the arts and huntanities is the ^ries of 
legislation. supj>ortrd by President Rooseveh, that led 
to the ctt»alton of the Work Projects Administration. 
WPA eventually enjployed thousatids of artists and 
writers in the scrxice of the Federal Government, 
lari:ely a> einbt^llishers of jmhlic buildin)C(s and. through 
work-relief f^rc^uianis. a,s tcac liers in the lower schoc^ls- 

WPA. it shouki Ix* n'int iubered, was essentially a 
work-relief program- and not a prfi^rani designed 
s|je< ifiiatly Mip{xirt artists and humanist?*. During 
the depre-fisiofi. artists nrn* {larticutarly hard hit by 
uneiiiploynient. and rath' f than deny them the em- 
ployment benefits <if existinjx f ederal firograms, they 
too weie made eligible for Federal relief assistance. 

This distinctive period of Federal art patronage 
f If>:i1-I3) is only now beginning to be reappraised. 
'I'he axailable scholars have described the period as 



prtHlucti\x* and have called the participation of the 
Ft*ileral Govertuuent in sup{K)n of i uUiual ac tivities 
construi tive. There were problems and contrm-ers)', to 
be sure, and the tlegree to which Ftnleral administra« 
tors insisted on exen'ijiing sonn* contml over the woiic 
of the artists led some artists to choose not to partici- 
pate in the pi^»i;ranis. 

In short, though, the judgment of the scholars of 
the WPA |)eriml seems to be that the quality of work 
was not adversely alUvted by i . v^ r.tl exercise of some 
control; and further, that significant M-orksof art might 
not have been pniduced had not such federally sup- 
porter! prc^rams existed. 

Another 15 years were to fms before there would 
appear amnher major piece of Federal legislation Aat 
uotdd broadly inuiKc the Federal CknTrnment wth 
not only artists, hut humanists, Through the cjvadon of 
the National Scietice Foundation and the passage of the 
National Defenst* Education Act, Congress began a 
signilicant chapter in outlining with more clarity its 
distinctive and largely s^lf-serving interest in institu- 
tions of higher education. 

The resources that the Gownunent needed to re- 
spond to what it conceiv^ as a threat to national secu* 
rity (Soviet technologk-at achievements and American 
technological failing) , prompted Congress to broaden 
its support of varied university-hased research and 
training prc^rams. Although congressicmal interest 
naturally inclined toward thc^ programs especially 
designed to meet technical and scientific needs, cau- 
tion was eariy taken to {niovide training and research 
support to all of the academic disciplines to avoid ine- 
deemably unl^ncing support for the scientific dis- 
ciplines and the htunanistic disciplines. 

Teacher Tratnii^ 

Thrmigh the National Defense* Education Act^ 
therefore, and through other teacher-training legis- 
lation, esjwially the National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950, the Higher Education Act of 1965, and the 
Education Professions Dex-elopment Act of 1967, Fed- 
eral support for the humanities has resulted mo&t often 
a< an indirect result of Fedi'i al legislation affecting its 
promotion of the teaching profession. (The e\olution 
of Federal teai her-tniining ac tivitii*s is elatorated in 
the Council's Sixth Annual Re|)ort» **A Question of 
Stewardship/*) 

A similar set of circumstances did not prev^l which 
would have enabled the Congress to ease more gently 
toward expanding Federal suppCHt for the arts and 
artists. Indeed, when enabling legislation was being 
prepared in support of establishing the National Foun- 
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daiion on thi* Xits and thv Uxiuuin'iUvs, j tniiitnon 
{nt*sutnptiuit thru was thai *^iinia^ *<>nt?it*ssiotuI Mij>- 
|K»it in favor of fnuliei nhn alion. whWh was reaililv 
tran^^latahU* into sujijHiri for iiuinani^t^ juT m\ uouhl 
jhiivhIv i'nouuh tlnu^t within t:oni»rr!%s to i^tMiuio 
tlu' tuort* di^tiMtnintHi opjM>sit!t>n to F<hUt:i1 su{)}x»tt 
for till- arts. Itul -id, all <ail\ rfiiuts to nuinna-f 
FnU-tal MUpfKiii of thf ails had to nuulf <U'ft»n^i\rK 
and with rlalx^ralr tvaMinini^ to \iisu\y thr "or* • • n- 
tal" A> tJ{i|h»M ^ uhat nuuJv h-lu»v<»d to In- the 
ini» noti»!isitii** o! mm iotv. 

A major rfaiH>n for thin iipj^^^itit^n was thr sanctiiU 
tatbn givfn to asMiniption tfiat artistic df\Hnp 
meat rvstvti u{N»n xUv pri\ air sin toi fur supjMirt. 1 iierr 
may vwn ha\ e bvcn sonu* lingering and honest fears 
that Frd<'ral "intruMon" into this field might unin- 
tentionally Ih* ik^trinientol to It. 

instittitionaf Base 

I'urther, artisK were not like hntnanists. scientists, 
lawn't>i. and cKh toii^. Tiiey did not ha\ e an easily 
definahle institutional l#ase. Training for the arti^itic 
piof€*s>i<ui^ wail pro\idetf then, as it k largi^ly nmv, 
<mtMde and beyond tlte ai adeniie eanipuji. Indiviihiai 
atltsts are Hkelv to fx* indepemlent of acatieniic affili-» 
ation. Others may ha%e only intennittent eontaet 
with thenu and tlien only as teaelurni of art and ikH 
in the more preferit*d wk^ as perfonners atid prac- 
titioners of art. Without such a shelter. Federal agen- 
cies were deprived ae4'e>»H to the inHtitntional l>ase they 
nnitinely i«vk as one assinam e that a third f>arty shall 
i'Nereise some control o\er the quality of the work 
to !«• produced. 

Often in the public mind, and certainlv in the nnnd 
of thr( ^►nt»n>^ when it established the National Foun- 
dation on tt«' Ai H^and tiiv lluiiianitirs, tlie artn were 
jftinecl with thf* humanities as it the two were natu- 
ral api>endaues of a ronnnon l>ody. Such an assump- 
tion, aithouKh fiequently convenient, is often wrong. 

Indeeil. many artists not only view amdemU insti- 
tutions tmsynipathelitally. but many may find an 
academic envir<»tn!ient and hufuanists- as oppressive 
to their t realivitv a< thev fnav find other less liberal 
environments. Hit' humanities are at the core of tradi- 
tion-bound MNlitutions that, more than .... st odier 
institutions. ilisijh lined to change. Humanists have 
a professional mterest in the jiast. While the same may 
be true for many artists, they, more than others in 
society, tttay well deserve a bohemtan reputation for 
l>eing less inclined to n^sjject the {last as they may bt* 
more inclined to exjH'riment with innovation. 
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Artists and 
Humanists 

Artists anil htun.hnsts, in short, atv tnotv fretpientfy 
linked by others than they are fouuil embracing of their 
ouii volition. ik*cau.si« the iiund>er of artists w ho earn a 
!i\ inu solely lhltnt^h their art is Innited, howc*vt*r, art- 
ists fivcpientlv jt>ifi the ranks trf the t<*a( hint; profession 
in an efhn! fti supplement their iniiinu's. tJiven tl^iv 
fact, artists 4 ,ui be identllieil with ai aileniic imtitutions 
more so than with any other institution, 

.\cademic institutions, and esjiecially colleges and 
tmiveishies, havf piayfil a largely uiUierakled role in 
the saiK*tuaries titey ha\e often j)n>\ ided to xarious art 
fonus. t)ne wondei^ what would haxe hapi^ncd to 
band and choral nutsic, Iwal theater jm>duction$« and 
the sfKHiSi^rship of datu e eiisetnblt»s had it not been for 
iniivYrsily-level inten*st. Uni\'rrsttii*s have given wide 
e\)u>sure to % arious art fonns and may even have hdjied 
tt> sahage others from extinction as a result of their 
ongoing interest and jiatronage of them. 

But univei^ities and colleges are lookinl uiK>n largely 
as preparator> and training institutions that provide 
entratK*e to iht* \*arious profe^ions. Abnost as a singu- 
lar exieption, entrance into tlie artistic professions 
generally does not eonn* through the academic curri- 
culutn. A handftd of institutions do ]>rovide such train- 
ing and **licensun*,*' but these are few in ntimber and 
do not reflect tlit» status of the arts on most campuses. 
IndejH'ndent and private cxmservatories, drama schools, 
dance grouj>s, and art institutes have generally provided 
such apprtmtice^ip. 

Bt^causi* only limited tax mone>'S ha\-e been used to 
sttp{j<irt the maintenancf* and expansion of the arts in 
this countr)% many of these pri\*ate and indet^dent 
training si h<x)ls are annually subjected to sericnt? ero- 
nomir blight. The tn»nd in recent years has been a re- 
durtion in the number of such s< fiools. just as there has 
l)een a slow but dis<*emlble incri-ase in the formal in- 
terest acatlennc institutions are lK*ginning to take in 
the arts, rniverstty-based .schools and de|>artinents of 
dratna^ art. nmsic^ .scttlpture, and painting uith an- 
cillary* cdtirati^inal opjKnti.rsItics in choreogr^iphy, 
photogiaphy and films, stage pntduetion, and lightitig 
and a variety of other arts and i rafts) are ap]H*arir)g 
with sustained it?gularity. Mortwer, tnany of the pre- 
viously indej>endent professional schools have, or are 
<'onsidering, some kind of appropriate acadetnie affi- 
liation. 



University Training 

If (Itmvf sitit- It* tu j»fn\ tr{){.if)lt* traifi- 

iiiu pioi»iaius tor \etriinaiiaiis. pliVNit ists, t(*c'hnt4 ian^, 
imrsi'!*. ilrnii^l^i. auroiu>iiu>t?», litri arv hol.us. and ir>in 
iiiNlnu UHs, is thvtv atiythiui; itihi-ivntly inrompalible 
that utHilil {ursfftt tht* iifiivf!*^iti< s fit>in also traitiiii^ 
.uti^ts iuui 4 ialtM!irii fnj \\\r'^' i 'f » if rs>i« »{|^.' Tiaditioti- 
.jiis. llir .iii'^urt liaN Imtjj *st'> \iioihi r aU^v\i*r that 
}u>\\ Hvins to )n* t'Mu'minu is "wrll. j>rifia]>N not." 

I**imrlv throuirli thi* {mH»ianis o( ihv National Kn- 
(inurnf*nt iW thf Arts, and on a Icsmt financial scale 
init uith as nmi h ft>i us, uitiiiu thr Officv of Kdiu a- 
tum\ aits and htjnianitHS {M'iH»r.iin, FtHiera) auenru»s 
ai'f rstrnilinu suj»jM»rt to attists. \ \it% rndowinrtit ap- 
)Ho{»tiations for tiHtal \far IfCt amounted tc^ $38.2 
nut!ioit« wixU an additional $6.3 niiilion appropriated 
for the Stan* ]>artners]up program, and $3.5 million 
avaibhh* from the IVeasutT to mm private uifts.) 

In the 4a^r uf the Offic e of Kdueatioiu the eom eni 
is with arts tn rduetitin: that is, art as tauufht in the 
siIuhjIs. A- Mji ii. the l>fficr of K(iaeation\s {irograni 
reprrsfnts onr of the ffw t oniiistetit efTorts on the pait 
of ;i Tidrral aiiemy to intrinhKe the ixrH into tlie 
elementar)- and serondar\- si'hool currieuluira. (Fiscal 
\ear HCii fvi^mHtitre for the artists-in-^chmils pro- 
uram: $6(K).nO()j 

. It .should also l>e noted that thi> prcH^ram was 
initiateit \\ithin the I Vf lartment of lleahh, Kduration« 
and Welfare- it was tiot eon^rtn^^ionatiy mandated — 
and rrprvsents an early attcnipt hy HKW to inrreaf^e 
the visibility of its .supfKirt for the arts atid huntanttie;^ 
jK»r se. 'f'his prourain st^r\es as an advocate for the arts 
.ind humanities: it has no appropriatcKl funds for 
VMantti!akini(. ) 

Adult Needs 

Within thr arts endowment, hmvever, through a 
variety of its prouranis. there is a eoneerted eflPort to 
re*lat<* the* work of arti.sts, from whichever ba.se they 
o|)erate. im ludincf aeadeniie institutions, to the needs 
of the aduh population *sfnije of the«* mnxls nuiy In* 
t^{ueationai. otht'rs may ho n^ reationaL 

Similarly. tl»» National Kndowtnent for the Huniani« 
ttrs. thnmi?!! its puhfii' pro<4rariis. has exercisi^d efuw 
siderahU* U adrrship in pnaootiiiu the iunnantties for 
the adtilt j«»pulati(m. iNiJI fistal year 1973 apprr>- 
priations amounted to $34.3 millioth with an add!** 
tional $3.3 million available to mateh private grants. 
In fiscal year 1973. the I>iviston ctf Pttblie Programs 
was allot atc^ $12,7 million of this amount.) In both 
instances, the aduh (lopulatton is not necessarily frai(- 



rnenteil int«i ethnic, at;t\ m>noniic, or fither dt*finable 
ui*oups, whii h is the common practic e of many welfar<»- 
inicntcd agencies. The f<H*us is iift<*n clearly on tlie 
general puhlii*. 

The iiuni.uiittes endowment draws heaxily upon 
the ctHijnMation of academic histituti<tns, when? the 
majority oi humanists air liHatni: whetvas the arts 
c*ndi>wment tmly incidetttaily sees institutions of liii;her 
t'dui atio!! a likely resource f>;ise to pnwiiote the arts 
amonii liu' i'cneral public. 

I'he Smithsonian Imtitutiosi. although basically 3 
colkvtion of inuj^ums with a heavy interest in mount- 
ing exhibits and desrribim; aiKi ( atalo^ini; the incom«" 
|Ku able artistic and historical coHection.s under Federal 
control, also fias deveIoj>ed modest outrt*ach programs 
for the adult Anuuican jniblic. but laitfi'ly without the 
lH»neRt of university' coojieration. Tht^ outreach pm- 
ij^ains an* evident in the Museum of Art's Extension 
Ser\ ice ( traveling exhibits) and the Smithscmian^s Of- 
fice of Public .Service, which sp«msors programs for 
adults, public festivals, and a variety of .Hjjecial events 
and publications. Again, academic institutions are not 
substantially inv^ved in these activities. 

The Ck>rjx>nition for Public Bn^'idcasting. ahhougli 
a private, nonpmfit corjxiration, ojieraten on a budget 
that is largely de|)endent upon congressional appropri- 
ationR. Congressional appropriatioii for fiscal year 1973 
was $30 million, with an additional $5 million avail- 
able to match private gifts. The Corporation's total 
ex{)enditure for fisi-al yvzr 1973 was $4K1 million. 

C'PR's present programing priorities do not reflect 
any sjiei'ial interest in education programs deigned to 
meet the s<>ecial needs of the adult j>opulation. Because 
of a limited budget, and its own internal set of pri- 
orities, the CV»r|)oration has concentrated on children*s 
prograim, cidtural programs, and public affairs—three 
program areas whicii do not draw a ven^ great distinc- 
tion between its own edticational programing and that 
of commercial programitig. Again, the Ciorporation is 
not substantially involvi»d with uni^'i'rsity-lutsed mass 
media facilities or other academit res^nirces. The major 
nn ipients of Cor{X)rati(Mi grants are State and local 
radio and it levision stattons. 

rhen all' <ither federally fundetl programs tliat pro- 
vide <ccasional or indirect adult education programs. 
Among thes<* ran b<* listfil the Park Senice and its 
n*creational and environmental activities; the informal 
cultural activities supported through Defense's miUtaty 
installations around the globe; and of more imm^iate 
relexance, the "p^^"'^^"^** activities of the American 
Rex'olution Bicentennial C*<»nm«ssion, a nongratlting 
agency authorised to mobilize and coordinate the Fed* 
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vral CHnvrnnwni\ pat iit ifKttton In the t elebratiom of 
1976. (FiM-al \viu VC'\ a}ijiifipriat««is for the dmu 
mission um'uppruxiinatri) $7.tMiiil!MMi, i 

Arts and 

Humanities 

Foundation 

Cltcariy, then, tht- Uk us t>f the Vvikml support for 
the artH and huinanilios is mvsi credibly rfprtwntetl 
by the National Emtowtucnt for tht* Arte and the Xa- 
tioiuil Kitdoutnrat for the Humanities, whose ami- 
bined exitendituix-N for list al year 1973 aniountecf to 
$93.6 million. Hie distinctiom h(*t%vetni the activities of 
the two etidownitMits their grant recipients, grant 
f«>cus and results are several and sometimes c^ous. 
Itut there h a t cnufuonness of interest between the two 
cndownitrnts that of direct interest to extension and 
i'ontinutniE; education. 

First, each agency has a special concern for relatinj^ 
its clientele (artists mid humanists) to the adult popu- 
lation and the brfwler issues of pubKc affairs. Each in 
its own way seeks to bi* •'rple\'ant'* to the public's need 
for education and enlightntent and, in so doing, con- 
tinues the s|>r<'ial American call to apply meanitigfuny 
the l)enefits v( research and scholarahtp to public af- 
fairs. In this regard, the two encbwments haw made 
major efforts to use the arts and hun^itses to achieve 
a variety of .serial objectives. This includes promoting 
ethnic identity through cultural and historical explora- 
tion, and using the performing arts to express more 
vividly the ideas of thcw who fall outside the main* 
stream of the American cultural heritage — for ex- 
ample disadvantaged, dissident, or vwn radical grouf^i* 

Each entlownjent has a pronounced determination 
to invoUr Im ul conummtties and local institutions in 
< f ^o{H•rattn^ with it to reach larpe segments of the pub- 
lic. Eacli makes var\imc dt*gree$ of use of educational 
institutions to supjx^rt its programs through institu* 
ttonal resounrs and facilities. And each has sought to 
establisli a fietwork of State a^emies and advisory' 
councils to as>i>t in identifying and implementing pni- 
i»rains for State ami I<k al t « msumption. 

State Programs 

Like the Office of Education's arts and humanities 
program and the progranLs of the CorjKjration for Pub- 
lie Broadcastiui;. both endowments have initiated 
State^grant pn^ranus to reallocate Federal tax revenue 
to enhance State planning and implementation of arts 
and humanities programs. Throuj^ matching require- 
ments and cost*sharing, the Financial burden of operat* 
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init endownu'Ut pMijtMs h leavefHtl. These financial 
arran^euienls aiv <lesii:nitl tf> f'^ymUm v the lx?lie£ that 
supfHirt for the arts and Initnanicii's must bt* ^^'oerated 
by a partnri^hip hi twen the public^ and private sector 
aiul amonu thr s aiiiHiN It vcls of National, State, and • 
lival m>\enuueja auciuit^s, liy encouraging grassroots 
siip|Httt for thcsr aiti\itieN, tmr .iNNuiaiuc ttost is 
given to prev<*nt (he inifXR^ition by the I cdfai p,frlner 
of a prognmi th it may }«• imtntifKitthle to the li her 
{>artners. 

Althoiigh each (*ndmvment has at its dispi^ a num- 
ber of programs that c^stablish direct contact with in- 
stitutions of higl^r education, the Sute grant 
firograms provide the <^portunity for a second real- 
kvaticm of tax mone>^, via tlu» State agencies, to 
uniwrsities and colleges. 

Where within the^ iastitutions these inor^ys and 
pnt^rrams evr-vually rt-jt is difficult to determine. On 
the surfatv, it would appear the estenmon fadliti^ of 
these institutions would be likely candidates to i^ar- 
head the universities' }iartici|iatton to extend its cul- 
tural resources to the public. But this is frequently 
the case. 

Academic huiminists, and jv*rn those artists affili- 
ated with academic institutions, are housed in their 
n^pecti\e departments. In our Sevtfnth Annual 
l>ort, *V\ Measure of Success,'' the Ckmncil described 
what it felt to In* a fairly universal practice: that Fed- 
eral fimds, with uniwi^ty appnn al, tend to n*ach those 
academic departments or units which house the ex- 
pertise most relevant to its own or Federal program 
objectives. 

In that re|K>rt, wf stated that both Federal agencies 
and academic universities s>'steniatica)ly byi^ssed ex- 
tension and continuing education structures, es^n 
when federally funded extension and continuing educa- 
tion ac'tivities were visibly the fix us. In the case of the 
arts endowment, it .should be added, not only is there 
a tendency to hyfiass the ext« nsion network in the 
endowment s efforts to reach the public*, but there is a 
more pronounct^l tendencv bypass academic insti- 
tutions tl: f ives- 'Ilie arts endowment is making 
strenuous eilorts to awaken and support other com- 
manity institutions, like HbranVs. nmmims, commu- 
nity centers, and business and c onunercial organiza- 
tions, in order to generate institutional responses to 
local needs. 

Slate Councils 

There is a major exception of interest, however, 
and that is reflected in the composition of the mem- 
bership of the State advisory councib xt up by the 
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Xatiotuil Emiiwinrnt for t!ie Humanities. Currently, 
it in iMun.ttril th.tt :i{i{U4>\iituti ly li> of the chainnon 
of tluw Slate 4'oufK'ils huw itt or roine out of univer- 
>tiv-hased exteaston reH>um*H. Further, it h apptt>xi- 
in.itfd that within 35 of thr State rouncik extensioit 
deam. admtnisttatoi>. and stafV are repretientetl. 

Iti additii)n« tfie huinauitio etidownieiu through its 
Tuhlie Pnh^ranis Division has made substantial grams 
tt» uni%erHity*haMi! esiension faisHtsc^. Two of the 
original {Mtblir progratns' projects were lunised within 
the extension unit^ of the Univen^tties of GeorRia and 
MtsHHtri. Other extensi<m units haw sirfisequently re- 
eei\-ed support, tnrfudinf; the Uni^-ersity of low^a and 
the Uniwrsity of Clalifontia at San Diego. 

At the latter institution, one of the most acclaimed. 
infU)vati%e. atul |)opular proji^ranis for adult education 
has knl to the creation of adult education via ne%v»- 
l^fK'rM. Outstanding humanists contribute substantial 
articltMi. usins; the humanities as their focus, on a 
variety of tlmm'H. In cooperation with local institu- 
ticHis, Iwal newspapers reprint a series of humanities 
**leetures*^ for which an>t»ie may receive academic 
cnxlit u{>on registration, testing;, and periodic seminal^ 
administered by die lotal participating institutions* 

ITiis Is only one example of what might be possible 
through an tmaginatt\'e use of acacfemtc extension 
facilities. The a^asonsi why more such programs do not 
emanate from extension units of the university are 
^ftiettntes obscure, although the Council has at- 
tempted to enumerate some of these in its SevenA 
.\nnual Report (see the chapter, "An Uneasy C*o- 
Existenre: l*he Federal Government and Higher Con* 
tinning Education**). 

Academically bas4*d artists and humanists in the 
pa»t have not necessarily di^^tinguished themselves 



rhniugh tlieir (Commitment to public sen ice and com- 
munity in\xiUenH*nt. In some instances, their oppo- 
sition to ga*ater university imt>Ivement in public serv- 
ice has bivn instrunu^ntal in defeating any tnstitution.il 
thrust in that dinvtion. 

Hie fact. ^ < \ en that so much of the cultural 
aitivity sparkfii f)y the Kt^deral Gowmment is in- 
tendi'd to bi*neiit broad segments of the American 
publii* must ha%e si)ecial significance and potetitiat 
for university-based extension and continuing educa- 
tion resound. The a\'enues that are of^ned via these 
n^j^urces betnwn the campus and the city are 
suhstantiaK 

These awnues carry traffic in both directions. As cu 
tcxiians of a vast cultural heritage^ uni\<ernties ha\x 
prrasing ref^nsibtltties to maintain that heritage and 
to hi^lp dis^minate it. With accelerating Federal sup* 
port, entirely new dimensions of community partici- 
pation are opening up to univ*ersities through the \^ry 
disciplines that have been most traditionally a^oci- 
at^ with the uni\*ersities and which, in theor>% may 
represent to some the least ccsnprcmiise to their own 
professional invoK-ement in ccmmdunity afTairs. 

By helping artbts and humanists extend themselves 
be>'ond the campus^ Federal activity is helping to pro- 
vide vast ne%v audiences, willing to learn, willing to ap- 
preciate, and e\'entually^ willii^ to join in discourse on 
the public issues of the day. By helping to inform the 
public, artists and humanists help to infomi themselves* 
Slowly, perhaps, this reciprocity of Jeaming mil make 
itself felt in the kinds of teaching and research that 
occur at the universities, and in strengthening our un- 
derstanding of how appropriate is the participation of 
artists and humanists in public aflfairs. □ 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

We recommend that the Aimrilcaii Revoltttion Bicoiteiiiiial 
Ctonunisiicm and the National Fmmdatfon cm the Arts; and the 
Humanitks jcnntly jmmtote public participation in the c^lelmitkm 
of the American Revolution by using university extension services 
to ittvdve artists and humanists in emnmunity ptanntng of Inmi- 
fennial arttvities. 

We recommend that elderly members of ethnic grouf^ be 
trained to trach edmic cultures to schodchildren at the earliest 
possible level of instruction. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 



The Federal 
Background 

Prior In < n.irtiut*nt «»f thr CJovcniinent Kinployecf*' 
rniiiiiiiu At t ill { IhihVw Law 85-5(W) many Fed- 
vtii] itin'tH ivs had un h'ual )\inis on which to expend 
I'tind*^ for tiMinirtL'^ thoir oniploytvs. What training was 
tondtu trci in l^lf*^^• at^*ru ifs \m\s often dUi^ilscnl in tlic 
hm!i»i^t lvs\ xhi* ifvmnil .Vcoumint: Ollko Ih» voin- 
pi'llini to nilf HUili tratninu e\{>cnditure$ ilk'^rzi!. Ex- 
t t'pt uidiin the I )rfen^ 1 )<•{ >artnient and in a few other 
atrent UN uhii h had i Jear autliurify t<» train their eni- 
pfuyri-H. education and trainintf within the Federal 
StMA'i< e \M\s e^H'titially a lioolltnr o|«*iation. ojK'nly n*- 
lVrre<{ fo hy this name. 

PuWfC Uw 85-508 

lUis Miuatioti chanireti drannitseaUy tn !9?>8 with 
the enarttnent of the (io\einnient Kniplovws I'rainini^ 
Ai t. In one \mm\ j*tatuie. a national traintns? jmHey 
u a* e*itah!i?»h<'d, €*\{M*nditurt-$i for training were not only 
n!a<fe Itx'al fnit \sere fonefiilly e u jura^vd. ancf the 
r S. t '.tvi! Srn if'e { .ornn>ission \\:\^ ^iwvn central apeney 
res{w>nMhiltt\ to insure tfiat the iraifiintc elForts of the 
l><leral (io%rnunent were adetjuatr to hiKure a well* 
Uain«'<l I i drral work foiir ah!»* to eopo with the com- 
plexities of iiuHlern ijovennnent. 

Program Directions 

Tiid.tx !hir<' dilTerent arn *i£ff*nH ^its are used for thr 
eduration .mti tMinini* of I'ederal <'!npio\rev. VUr )>\\\k 
i^f tiainiDi' ,i*ti\it\ ' 7;?.7 {M'H ent < onsisls of what Ui*' 
Sri\i<*' CioiMuiivsion tenns "internaP* tratfiinu* 
that i«. traitiinu ai livities < ondueted hy an a^em y for 
it% invn rnjjiloyiTs. Anotlier \7. \ perrrnt of the total 
training effort is an "mniuoverntnent propranis." Most 
of thesi' non|0[overnnient j*roRraiM«i are univei>ity 
eoutM-s: sotiM* are traininii: protjrantii rotKhuted hy 
niatntfatiurinu ori^ani/ations /e.ir., aireraft factories . 
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tnanaeenieni consulting iiruuf atid various nonpttifit in* 
stitutiun.s other than colleges and uni%'ersttte9. Finally, 
the remaining 8.1* fjercent of tnitning actt>ity cx)nsi^tf( 
of **interaiyi'ncy training" in which the Civil Ser\ ice 
Coniniisston. or another ai^ency in concert with the 
CUnnnikskin* trains einpk>yees of other Ff*ileral 
agencies. 

Internal Training 

Snne training ceniepi, established In* 20 agen- 
cies of (k>vemnient are nmv in <ipi*ration- In addition 
hundreds of other training pnjgrains, conducted at lo- 
cations oUier than these i-entew, are nmv availaWe to 
Fedi'ral employee -t. These centers and r>lher intenial 
trainittu: pmgranis are staffed with m*er 7,000 em- 
ployees, and more than 7(KMKX) Fecferal empknees are 
trained in **!ntemar* ptogrants each war 

Costs of Internal 
Training 

The total co!»ts of interna! training activity are 
highly elusive, liecause refiorting procedures and ac- 
counting for cc^ts x^ary among agencies, How^^tjr, a 
rou»:h appmxin'ation of the total cost can he obtained 
hy a cfHnhtnatton of <-ost factors. "I'he direct training 
< osts ^tnateriats. {K*r dienu etr. ^ of internal training 
approxitnate $31.6 million. Kou^hly $100 million rcji- 
rcs4*tits the ccnit of agc'ticy tnunlfig stafT salaries and 
fringe fjenefits. and the salary citsts of trainei^ total 
a]»prf^\imately $36n iniHion. This coni|X>8ite cost of 
$j1 I.lVlMMMW) iUt^"^ tittx huhuir ihe 4<»sts of tratnittg 
fiU ilities and e({tiipm« < i and no valid estimate in this 
legard are a\ ailable. 

Inter^S^cy and 

Nongovernment 

Costs 

Similarly computeil interagency training costs pmb* 
ably approxittiate $48 milHon for the 86^000 partict- 
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fiiuiu tti thiHiT jmnrrams. whWv the cnsts for training 
In tioHgmtnninriit fat tliltt^ ai^» mimhlv $1:M,200.(KK>. 
riif total, dttt'i tly \ isi\Ae i twts to tin* Fitloral (lovern- 
ttjent for fduiaticm and trainini^ irf its rmp!o)-ecs 
difcmuh intrnwl tntinini?. interaR<*niv training^ atid 
nl i)4Mii*t»\rf iimt*nt t<^uni*ti thm'torr approiii- 
:-.ttr $?*(^'l(«).n(Hr .uul thU fit:t:rv tiiH*!.. not iiuUnl 
tnuilu'^jnh tiaunnu and vari4>us intomshtp programs 
for wh'u'h M'ji.irati* rnstji an* not reported. 

Nongovernment Resources 

Twenty-one Federal aRencies* in cooperation witli 
1 13 follcites and universities have establi^ed 122 **ofr- 
ianipns ntmiy renters/* These centers are c^niially 
a location for a uni^-ersiiy extension prc^ram whicli 
tises Federal facilities in %vhich to conduct educational 
programs for sonie 38.000 Federal employees. When 
the educatitnial pn^n^nis are job^retated. the cm- 
ployinsf agency often pays the tuition cost!^ in\t)ht?d; 
othcr\vi?je, the employee pays his own tuition and has 
the advantage of cont-enient access to a higher educa- 
tion protjram. 

Federal Resources and 
State and Local Employees 

The Intergo\*emmenta! Co<^ration Act of 1968 
and the Intergovernmental Personnel Act of 1970 au- 
thorised and directed the U.S. Civil Semce Com- 
mission to become acti\-ely in%'ohTd in the education 
and training of State and local gwemment officials. 
As a practical matter, relatively little has been done 
in this regard. .Some Federal training programs, de- 
signed essentially for Federal employees, haw been 
np<*ned for attendance by State and local personi^el. 
Under funds provided by this intefip;ovemmentaI Per- 
sonnel Act, a number of grants have been made to 
edtaattona! institutions to design and conduct edu** 
cational prtiifrains for employees of local and State 
gcncrnmiMiis. This has been done in recojornition of 
ihv a«e!uiat)t role of State and loi al governments in 
irnplcnu'niinir national program^. 

Trainf!!^ in Specific 
Program Areas 

While the activities and resources of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commi<;sion foi education and training of local 
and State employees arc rather n»tncted in specific 
program areas, considerable Federal assistance, 
through grants, is made available for education and 
training* Specifically, federally funded programs for 
teachers, law enforcement perscmnel, employees of 



public h'^alth departments, and j>ersonnel sen ing State 
eniplo)tnent agencies do exist on a laiige «rale. How- 
ever* these activities operate ittdependently of each 
other through various Federal agencies, without any 
central cocirditmtion by the U.S. Cidl Service Com- 
nii^sio!] Of any otiier single agency of the Federal 
novi^nuiimi. Tlicrcfore, while ihc Civil Ser^'ice Com- 
ntission h;tH a clear mandate for giving leadership and 
<lii\»ction to the Federal effort in education and train- 
ing of I'c^deral emplo\<ees, neither the Commission nor 
any other agency of the Federal Government oversees 
or directs the Federal activtt\* in education and train- 
ing of State and local personnel. 

Characteristics and 
Limitations of the 
Effort 

Tlie education and training of Fed^al employt.'es 
is go\*emcd by a well-devclc^>cd policy statement, ex- 
prrascd in Public Law 85-508. Central responsibility 
of the program is vested in a single agenc>*, the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. Expansion in both amount 
of trainitig prox ided and the qualit>* of training is e\ 1- 
dent. Yet sewral imresolved prcdblems still limit the 
effectiv*eness of this effort. 

Considerable testimony exists to indicate that those 
most wtHlh training are not ali^-a^^ those who receiw 
training. Too often^ the "spareaWe** employee is sent 
to training sessiotis; tte "indispensable'' employee is 
kept busy on his job. Although the Civil Service Com- 
mission is making active attempts to evaluate the 
"effectiwness of training/' present techniques of eval- 
uation fall short of conclusively showing what kinds 
of training, of %vhat k«ngth and at what cost, best serve 
Federal purposes; and indeed, it is often difficult to 
show whether improwment on tlie job is sufficient 
to have warranted the training expense involved. 

The rank-in-job concept governing Federal service 
essentially means that i>o adequate way exists to re- 
place an individt^al sent for a long-term trainbg ex- 
perience. As a result, little use is made of training 
pmgrauis which exceed a month's <hiration. Concur- 
reniK . training experiences are often ima*lated lu any 
stable ctmcept of career de\ elopment. so that the train- 
ing received does not necemrily fit well with the 
future utilization of the individual being trained; as 
a result, much valtiable training is either misdirected 
or lost. Also, little effort is made to pnn^ide training 
in anticif mtion of new career responsibilities. The basic 
*idea that training is a com|ionent of n«anpoH*er plan- 
ning and development hxis not yet been fully expressed. 
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11mw iib^tiii lm ti> utt^ater MMtri^H in the Federal 
tniimtig HToil ;iiv wrlUkitouti to nuiny {>n)fessuinal>t 
ivitfain UovetiinietU a^iionsitile hir cHtiication and 
tratnini;. T\wy have not. {umever, Ixvn ahh* to 41 1 
thi* ittfntion and surij^tnt oi tht- |)oHoinakers to t.^ke 
lltr kinds of ailtoiw \%hu h uiniUi mluee thc^t* linn* 
tation> and lead to ituptHtant ini|Mtnt*uienlH In the 
tratnifu^ HTort. 

Ccmtinufiig Edtfcation 
in the Military 
Defiaitineitts 

The nnlitat>* tstabiishntent has aln-a%^ tt^rded 
m |H*aiTthne mle as pssmtiaUy one of preparedness; 
of tratntnf^ to niuHmfitily cope with foreseeable 
rnieii(i*nc ieH. (!oupied with this hsstorie concept is the 
nion' n^ent loncefH of **forcc-in-bcing/' This es^n- 
tially mH-OjirnieeH that under certain entergcmy con- 
ditions titne to e.\|iand and reshajx* the fon^ structure 
may i»im|>iy not Ih* a^'ailahle, and that warfare niay 
haw to he waiyeci uith the structtire which exists at 
atn particular tnntnent in lime, 'llie forre^in-heing 
concept in €*sseniT revohtttonbrd traditional notions 
of strategic planning, and had a direct eOect on the 
size of the niilitan e5tablishnient. 

Utider the foa*c*in-betni5 approach, the sijce of t!te 
anned fon-es is less related to the nei cssat^- j>eacctime 
tasks to lie fHTfonn«i, aiid more to the critiraS tasks 
whii'h wmdd have to he performed under pmer^ency 
conditions. Viewed another way, the si^ee of the nnli* 
tar%- estabiishiuent tai tai>;er than needed to {wrfonn 
the standby* roie of military* defense; hut that same 
manpower may Ije critically vital for instant rmenjenry 
use. Ifi the inteiinu f^rhaps the most constructive 
use that can he made of standby ntanpcnver is its fuUest 
engfa^ement in education and training, as a way to 
Ret maxinnnn tpiality of |)erforinance. 

tntemal Training 

At the apex of t!ie internal edut ational system of the 
l>efense Department art* the •^f*nior servite colleges: 
The National War C^oHcRe, the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces, the Army War Ck>llege, the Naval 
War Colieffe, and the Air War College. These schools 
provide senior officers with an advanced education 
designed to improve their professional competence* 
in positions of high responsibility. In addition, the 
Naval Postgraduate School and the Air Force Insti- 
tute of Technolc^ are operated as degree granting 
institutions (including ^|ie Ph. D. degree) to prepare 
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officers for highly techni^a! r^pcnsibilittes in fields 
SU4 h as ph^-iirs, engineerings and o|K*raticms rt^arch. 

Reknv these institutions is a xtisi airay of te<*linical 
aiul [professional m hools ivflecting s|hh ialized ta<itiitc* 
tion in fields oi di\ersi» as medii . inatu-i^enient, and 
militani- tactics. At gt\*en career {mhuis. self*cted nuH* 
taiy i)et>ionru*l loutitu^ly move through tin* internal 
educational s\^!em. Incnfasingly. they also ar»* ex* 
iwisi-d to ediK ational {mn^rams out^de the mititar}' 
departments. 

Continuing Education 
for Coli^es and 
Universities 

The use made of colleges and universities for the 
ctmtinutng <>ducatton of military persontH*! is exten- 
sive and varied. It ranges from an assignment to a 
uni%*ersity graduate sihoot as a full-time studei^t re- 
ceiving stiilitary {lay to tuition assi«itanre for ]tart-tinu^ 
study on off-duty time. The mtlitar>* departments also 
provide excellent educational c^iinseltng and testing 
ser\-ice« at education <'enter» amuod the glcrf>e, and 
fttmish facilities at military sites at which univt^rsity 
extetiskm pn^graniH offer a rangie of cotirses, many 
of them leading to degrees. 

Beyond this, military fvi^onnel are encouraged to 
continue their edtication throu{g^ use of CI bill bene* 
fits while on active duty. In this regard, educational 
attainments are an im{>ortant factor in the retention 
and pmmotion of officers, so that clear career advan- 
tages ai'crue from jmrticipaiing in programs of con- 
tinuing (education. 

Pulrfk: Service Education: 
MHitary and Civiiian 

Any comparison between continuing education pro- 
grams for militar)' |)ersonnet and ci%'ilian employees 
of the Federal Government reveals mailed rontn^ls. 
The militar\' officer spends nmi h of his career con- 
ttnutnir Kw education as a fv>^ of his nonnal respon*- 
sibilities: this is rarely true of the civilian. TItc 
structLire of internal training institutions for military 
personnel is much larger and more sophisticated^ and 
nmch greater use is made of colleges and universities 
particularly for kmg-term graduate work. In addi- 
tion, the military officer*s career progression is much 
more controlled: as a result, he can be s>-stematically 
prepared throughout his career for fairly well-defined 
responsibilities which he will assume in his next as- 
signment or even at the apex of his career. 
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The Question 
of Relevance 

l*he inilitan* depat »?u rfts have dom* !?urh an es* 
tcmiw and thorot.^;ti ^iih nt ccmttnufng rducatinn 
that the major 4'tinrem rai^^d i% whether they have 
ibiie luotv than is HtHi*>!iiMy, Sii» h t|un»Ut>n ddit** 
siptYsiii' amwiTs. On the onv hand* it is tc^ttiniate to 
ask ^i-liether accttnitilation of advanced dejtrees really 
hel{is military oflircMii to |ierfonii more eflTeciivek'. 
On the other, if one at ropts the {Mxrept that there 
is a reat virtue in the educationai p'l^t'Tss tt^If in 



iniprD%'injef the recipient, this i]uestton bec omes some- 
what irrele\'ant. 

For their own purposes^ the military departments 
hai-e decided to place a strong pn^mitim on continu* 
ing education. They feel that the pace of technok^- 
cal change^ the advance of knowledge in all fields, 
the coniplexitie!; management in organiieatior^ as 
lat^e as the military departments obviously create a 
demand and a need for continuing education as a 
career«long feature in the as^gnment and progress of 
tnilitar> persmti^L □ 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

We reemttmend that the Uik Civil Service Commisdon in its 
future responMbilities: (t) Give greater priority to i^isting State 
and local govenunoits in the ^ucaticm and trmning ol their 
employees, (2) sieek ways to bettor insure that the trainiiq; {novided 
n^hes wdl with patterns of career devdqmiait» (3) ascertain 
whethcsr the thnitea use of loiig*term educattcmal program is m 
the public inter^ and (4) h^ isswe that tratnittg is available 
to th<K>e or^oyecs who can best apply the trainiBg in the inqiroved 
performance of tte Govemmait*s bushiess. 

We further reconumnd that the VS* Civil Service CommisMon 
study the military ediicatitmal systm to d^ennine the ortoit to 
which dbis nmdel may provide in^tts and p er spec t ive whidt 
would improve educatim and training in the civilian sector ot 
puUic service. 
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